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A MADONNA OF 
HUMILITY 
AND QUERCIA’S 
EARLY STYLE 


Dorin the intense period of American collecting of European 
objects of art — roughly over the past fifty years — inflation of attributions tagged 
on to importations has not been infrequent. Much rarer has been the opposite ten- 
dency. It is consequently refreshing to come upon an example in which the “big 
name” label was very early qualified with what appear to have been unjustified 
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FIG. 1. — Madonna of Humility. — Kress (Collection, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington (From the front face-on). Phot. Henry Beville. 


doubts. The object in question 
is the statue of the Madonna 
of Humility, formerly in the 
Goldman Collection, which 
has recently come with the 
Kress Collection to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, where 
it is exhibited as by Jacopo 
della Quercia (Figs. 1-5). 

The Virgin is repre- 
sented as seated on the 
ground, head and body 
draped in a _ voluminous 
mantle open to her waist and 
revealing her dress bound 
with a girdle. Her right 
knee is bent and raised, her 
left leg bent and crossed 
under it, and with a simple 
relaxed action, she _ holds, 
close to her with both hands, 
the Child'on herslap: ious 
wrapped loosely in a cloth, 
His head twisted outward 
while with His right hand 
He reaches inward to grasp 
His Mother’s breast, His legs 
extended and crossed, with 
one foot seen from the under 
side. 

The type is clearly that 
of the Madonna of Humility 
extremely frequent in Italian 
painting of the Trecento and 
early Quattrocento.’ But, up 
to the present, it is the earliest 
known representation of the 


1. See: M. Miss, The Madonna 
of Humility, in: “Art Bulletin,” 1936, pp. 
435-464. 
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Humility type in sculpture. And for this reason alone it would warrant close and 
extended study. 

The statue is finished on all sides, and composed equally well from every angle 
(Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5), although it must have been intended to present the front to 
the spectator when in- 
stalled (Fig.1). Its broad 
powerful forms and mon- 
umentality are obvious in 
spitemor its rclatively 
modest size: it measures 
just under two feet in 
height.” The shallow base 
is six-sided; in places, 
especially behind and on 
the right side of the Vir- 
gin, it was left in the 
rough; two of the sides 
show areas of red paint 
and the remains of gild- 
ing. 

pL hewtiaterial ats) va 
smooth - grained yellow- 
ish-white marble brought 
to a high polish. Aside 
from extremely slight 
chips and bruises, the 
statue is undamaged.’ 
Traces remain of a green 
underpaint for the gild- 
ing of the hair, the edges 
and lining of the mantle 


FIG. 2. — Madonna of Humility. — Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art. (From 


of the Virgin, the cloth the right side view). Phot. Henry Beviile. 
wrapped around the 


2. Measurements are: H. 22546 in.; W. 16%6 (on long axis) in.; D. (at base) 81144 in. (0.58 x 0.42 x 0.22). 

3. The gilding has been interpreted by W. R. VALENTINER as the remains of an inscription which he construes 
as including the words MARIA MEA (for reference see below, note 6). DR. VALENTINER may have seen the gilded 
portion of the base in a different condition than it is in at present; we have been able to discern forms approaching 
rough capital letters, but are far from sure as to what they actually are, and have real doubts whether, if they are 
letters, they represent an inscription contemporary with the execution of the statue. 

4. Examination under ultra-violet rays revealed no breakage or repair. Very slight retouching of the Virgin’s 
eyelids was suspected as well as rubbing in the area of her left eye; the eyes of the Child, however, showed no re- 
cutting or recent rubbing. 


ric. 3,-—Madonna of Humility. — Kress Collection, National Gallary of Art. (From the left). 
Phot. Henry Beville. 


FIG. 4. — Madonna of Humility. — Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art. 
Beville. 


(From the front three-quarters view). Phot. Henry 
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Child, and, finally, the Virgin’s girdle. Slight traces of paint are also visible on 
the eyes; otherwise the statue does not appear to have been polychromed. Its 
probable original appearance of highly polished ivory, heightened with accents of 
gold spaced according to the rhythm of the folds of drapery, had as much of the 
precious quality of the ivory worker's or enameler’s art as of the stone-cutter’s. 
This precious quality was originally enhanced by metal haloes or crowns, prob- 
ably gilded and jewelled, which were attached to both figures.” 

The statue comes from the Ercolani Collection in Bologna, and because of 
this provenance and Querciesque style, was for some time considered by the more 
cautious and conscientious the product of a follower of Quercia active in Bologna.” 

It will be noticed that published critical opinion on the statue, although 
surprisingly slight in volume, has dealt with several of the alternatives which 
should be considered in approaching the problem of attribution. 

In the first place, the provenience of the statue from the Ercolani Collection 
in no way provides conclusive proof that it was executed in Bologna. The statue 
is not so large nor so heavy that it could not have been moved to Bologna from 
a Tuscan center at almost any period including the XIX Century when the well- 
known Count Ercolani spent several years in exile in Tuscany (1849-1851). But 
even if it should be established that the statue entered the Ercolani Collection 
directly from a church in Bologna, there would still be need of evidence that it 
was not imported at an earlier date. 

Secondly, Quercia’s activity in Bologna is well documented. The work and 
styles of his assistants are by no means an unknown quantity. Where their work 
remains it shows the influence of Quercia’s developed manner — that is to say, 
either the style of the San Petronio Portal of the full curvilinear forms with 
tubular or heavily blocked-out folds where the drapery does not follow the surface 


5. Holes in the crowns of the heads remain to show the method of attachment of this type of decoration; and 
a series of holes bored at the base of the Virgin’s neck and on either side of the Christ Child’s head and neck, served 
as points of attachment for ex votos during the statue’s use as a cult-object. 

6. This was Bope’s unpublished opinion confirmed by W. R. VALENTINER (Catalogue of the Henry Goldman 
Collection, privately printed, 1922, Part II, Sculptures, No. 3, illustrated). The statue had been exhibited in the 
Metropolitan Museum on loan from the Goldman Collection in 1920 as by Jacopo della Quercia with, however, some 
doubts: see J. Breck, in “Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,’ 1920 (August), p. 183, who wrote of the 
statue as “attributed to” Quercia, in: Catalogue of the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1920, p. 13. It was published also as “attributed to Quercia” by Berry KURTH, Das Gnadenbild als Stilvermittler, in: 
“Belvedere,” XII, 1934-36, p. 7, fig. 9. In 1938, VALENTINER suggested Giovanni Turini (an assistant active with 
Quercia in Siena but not as far as is known in Bologna) and a date of 1430 (Catalogue of an Exhibition of Italian 
Sculptures, Detroit, 1938, No. 72, illustrated), Doubt as to Quercia’s authorship was also implied by U. MippELDORF 
who referred to the statue briefly as “Quercia-like” in his review of the Detroit Exhibition in: “Pantheon,” 1938 
(October), p. 318. G. SWARZENSKI later mentioned the group in connection with Donatello’s “Quincy Shaw” 
Madonna in the Boston Museum as “attributed to” Quercia in his Donatello’s Madonna of the Clouds and Fra 
Bartolommeo, in: “Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,” 1942, p. 66. In “Burlington Magazine,” 1940 
(March), p. 86, VALENTINER gave the statue to Quercia as “an unquestionable and important work,” without, how- 
ever, at that time giving the reasons for his opinion or indicating the place of the statue in Quercia’s oeuvre. Two 
years earlier in a review of the Detroit Exhibition, D. L. RAGGHIANTI had accepted the statue as “an autograph of 
Jacopo,” in: “La Critica d’Arte,” Dec. 1938, p. 176, illustrated. 


FIG. 5. — Madonna of Humility. — Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art 
(From the right). Phot. Henry Beville. 
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of the figure beneath, or the 
developed rounded facial 
types, and hands with taper- 
ing fingers, as found in the 
Fonte Gaia and later in 
Siena. The difference in 
style between the work of 
a follower of Quercia in 
Bologna and the Madonna 
now under consideration 
can be illustrated by com- 
parison with the school 
work in the Portal, the 
Bentivoglio Tomb and a 
number of fragments now 
in Bologna. In no case can 
a sufficiently close relation- 
ship of plastic concept, 
drapery style or details of 
facial type, hands, etc., be 
set up and sustained. Nor 
do the pre-Quercia exam- 
ples of sculpture in Bologna 
offer any closer analogies.’ 
Thirdly, differences as 
striking, or even perhaps 
rio. 6.— “Madonna del Latte.” — S. Maria della Spina, Pisa, Italy. Phot, Alinari. | more striking, appear when 
the National Gallery statue 

is compared with the documented work of Quercia’s followers active in Siena, 
in particular, Giovanni Turini. Bacci’s recent research has shown Turini to 
have been a rather weak artist, useful as an executant of other men’s designs; 
a borrower rather than an inventor of motives; hardly a likely candidate for so 
considerable (and lovely) an innovation as the marble Madonna of Humility, 
especially as treated with so many problems of composition as in the many-sided 


7. See: I. B. Supino, Jacopo della Quercia, Bologna, 1926, pls. LXII, LXVI, LXVII, LXIX, LXXII and in 
particular LXVIII and LXX (Madonnas). One interesting, but mutilated, example (also a Virgin) is in the Museo 
d’Arte Industriale; see: R. KRAUTHEIMER in “La Diana,” III, 1928, p. 279. The type ultimately goes back to the Virgin 
of the San Frediano Altar in Lucca (1412 or 1416) as judiciously noted by KRAUTHEIMER, but the style shows con- 
siderable development and may well date from Quercia’s Bolognese period (after 1425). The pre-Quercia style 
in Bologna, strongly penetrated by influences from the North and the Veneto, is perhaps best exemplified by the 
striking reliefs under the windows of the Cathedral (A. VENTURI, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, IV, figs. 699-713). 
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example in the National Gallery of Art.” Nor is there anything in the known work 
of another assistant, Giovanni di Francesco da Imola, which clearly suggests either 
the style or capabilities inherent in the Humility statue.” 

Far more important in this connection, and a greater artist, is Francesco di 
Valdambrino, only recently brought back to life by Peleo Bacci, especially since 
he appears as Quercia’s assistant as early as 1406 in Lucca.” But even here, the 
similarities in facial type, 
drapery style, and in a cer- 
tain gentleness of spirit, are 
general only. They serve to 
call attention to a stylistic 
environment and period 
which may be common to 
both masters. 

A closer and more inti- 
mate knowledge of the 
Madonna of Humility in the 
National Gallery of Art will 
reveal characteristics of an 
early style—earlier than 
Quercia’s Bolognese period 
and even his Sienese period 
beginning with the Fonte 
Gaia (commission offered in 
1409 and confirmed in 1412). 
The conviction grows that 
the statue antedates the de- 
velopments of the first 
quarter of the Quattrocento 
(including Quercia’s middle 
period) and, although dar- 
ing and novel in more than Fic. 7 — Giovanni di ee eee nd Cale Oratorio of S. Bernardino 
one respect, its primary ante- 


8. Bone, Denkmäler, pls. 479-482; P. BACCI, Jacopo della Quercia, nuovi documenti e commenti, Siena 1929, 
pp. 226-228. 

9. Bove, Denkmäler, pl. 482. Imola was associated with Quercia in Lucca before his Sienese period. His docu- 
mented style when working alone later in Siena is angular and hard, lacking suggestion of weight and bulk, further 
from that of our statue than that of Domenico di Niccolo dei Cori or of Goro di Ser Neroccio (see: BACCI, of. cit., 
pp. 71-75, illustrated; 87-89, illustrated). The latter assisted with the Siena font. The even more shadowy person- 
alities of other Sienese assistants such as Simone da Colle, Urbano da Cortona, Pietro del Minella or Nanni di 
Maestro Jacopo da Lucca are mere names to which we cannot attach definite work or craftsmen-assistants responsible 
only for preliminary blocking out or for architectural ornament. 

ro. P. Bacci, Francesco di Valdambrino, Florence-Siena, 1936, pp. 104-111, 152-156. 
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cedents are in the Sienese-Pisan style of the late Trecento. 

Particularly strong in this instance is the tradition of Nino Pisano carried on 
not merely by his followers in Pisa but also by sculptors active in Siena, over 
several decades, through the work and influence of the Pisani. The stylistic back- 
ground of the Madonna in the National Gallery of Art includes to a certain 
degree such work as the Madonna del Latte in S. Maria della Spina in Pisa 
(Fig. 6).'' Although the facial types and details of drapery style are hardly to 
be compared, the over-all rhythms 
of the linear design and such de- 
tails as the Virgin’s hands and the 
crossed feet of the Child, estab- 
lish significant points of refer- 
ence. Closer, perhaps, in over-all 
stylistic analogy are certain char- 
acteristics developing on Sienese 
territory in the second half of 
the century, evidentermmetic 
work of Giovanni di Agostino 
and of the later sculptors of the 
Duomo."* Most important here is 
a divergence from the forms in- 
spired by early XIV Century 
French sculpture (a tradition still 
fairly strong in Nino’s direct fol- 
lowers), and the growth of a 
different and somewhat richer 
style of drapery and greater 
freedom of representation, par- 
allel to tendencies evident in 
Sienese painting. Certain details, 
like the handling of the Virgin’s 
mantle as it falls from her head 
ee ne over her shoulders, are closely 
ER DNS Collections sat CLA CCC ee DS a 

of this tradition is visible in late 


; 11. M. WEINBERGER, in: “Art Bulletin,” XIX, 1937, p. 89, dates this Madonna about 1360 because the drapery 
is less “sharp” and “precise” than that of the Annunciation group in $. Caterina, Pisa, which he dates 1370 according 
to an inscription transmitted by Vasari. One is entitled to question this criterion of dating, especially since two 
different hands, and probably work-shops, are involved, On the whole, the Madonna del Latte would appear later 
than 1360, and might well date from the "708. 

12. See, for example, H. KELLER, Die Bauplastik des Sieneser Duomo, in: “Kunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch der 
Biblioteca Hertiziana,” I, 1937, pp. 219-220, figs. 143-146. 
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Trecento and early Quattro- 
cento Florentine style (very 
probably under Sienese in- 
fluence and adding to the 
hard, scientific Florentine 
spirit a much needed poetical 
mood), which comes to a 
climax in the decoration of 
the Porta della Mandorla — 
whose gable is curiously con- 
nected by Vasari with Quercia, 
with other elements document- 
ed as by the young Donatello.” 

Furthermore, the com- 
positional structure of the Na- 
tional Gallery Madonna has 
its immediate source in one of 
the most celebrated of all 
Trecento motives — the Ma- 
donna of Humility. The 
statue’s close connection with 
the general type elaborated in 
Trecento painting has already 
been suggested." From the 
iconographical point of view 
alone, it would be impossible 
foedate or locate the statue, 
since it appears in the paint- 
ing of Umbria, the Marches, 
Venice, the Ligurian littoral, 
not to mention Northern Eu- 
rope and Spain; it flourished 


FIG. 9. —Lippo Memmi (?). — Madonna of Humility. — National Gallery of Art 
(Kress Collection). Phot. Henry Beville. 


over a corresponding spread in time, roughly 1330, well into the Quattrocento. 
The motive, however, is Sienese in origin and its most pious repetitions over a 
full century and half are Sienese (Figs. 8 and 9). Similarly the period of greatest 


13. Compare especially the Prophets flanking the door and in the Musée Jacquemart-André (see: VALENTINER, 
in: “Art Quarterly,” 1940, pp. 182 ff.) ; also the Madonna in Berlin, No. 2016 (L. GOLDSCHEIDER, Donatello, Phaidon 


Edition, 1941, p. 12, fig. 5). 


14. Berry KURTH, Op. cit., p. 7, figs. 5-9. 
15. M. Meiss, Op. cit., pp. 436-437. See also: B. BERENSON, Quadri Senza Casa, in: “Dedalo,” XI, 1931, pp. 


634-635. 
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popularity and experimental 
variation within the rather 
rigid boundaries of the type 
appear to be toward the close 
of the XIV Century and the 
very beginning of the XV. 
This is the period of the mo- 
tive’s association with the In- 
ternational Style, and it is in 
that particular period of ex- 
perimentation and refresh- 
ment when so striking a 
novelty as a three-dimensional 


FiG. 10, — Sienese-Pisan School, XIV ge — Crucifixion. — San Sisto, Pisa, version would most likely be 
taly, 


produced. 

The phenomenon of transposition into a different material is certainly not 
as likely to happen in a period of decline as in a vigorous phase of experimenta- 
tion — e.g., somewhat before 
and Shogtivararter 914.00, 
Nevertheless, the peculiar 
Sienese reverence for the 
earliest representations of the 
motive — transmitted by ex- 
act copies or extremely close 
variants from the period of 
Lippo Memmi and the Lor- 
enzetti, through such painters 
as Andrea Vanni and Luca 
di Tommé to Martino di 
Bartolommeo and Pellegrino 
di Mariano in the advancing 
Quattrocento — preserved it 


: ¢ vtr …AinQss . an F1G, 11.— Sano di Pietro. The Crucifixion. — National Gallery of Art (Kress 
in an extraordinarily intact Collection). Phot Hew He 


state. For this reason, the 

amazingly literal translation of the motive from painting to stone almost a hun- 
dred years after its inception can be readily explained, especially under the 
hypothesis of a Sienese sculptor. The close, and almost unique alliance of paint- 
ing to sculpture in Siena would also be a powerful supporting factor in this trans- 
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formation." This trend is evident in the 
long line of painter-sculptors from the 
Trecento and continuing on through the 
Quattrocento, and the situation is illus- 
trated by the curious document stating 
that it was a painter, Sassetta, who ren- 
dered the design for Quercia’s font in 
the Sienese Baptistery." 

Relationships with the Sienese paint- 
ing tradition do not end with the Ma- 
donna type. The general compositional 
motive (Figs. 2 and 5) is foreshadowed 
by the side view of the mourning Virgin 
seated at the foot of the Cross in numer- 


n 19, Nicola da Guardiagrele. Crucifix. - 
Monticchio, Italy. 


ous representations of the Crucifixion. Again, this particular motive was preserved 


over a number of decades in Sienese painting and sculpture." Like the motive itself 
of the Humility Madonna the constancy of this type of the mourning Virgin im- 
plies a source of plastic as well as purely devotional strength, and its appearance 
in the Crucifixion scene of Ghiberti’s first door of the Florentine Baptistery trans- 
posed into high relief, is a noteworthy occurrence of exactly that phenomenon of 


Fic. 12, — Lorenzo Ghiberti. — The Crucifixion. — Baptistery, 1 


16. It is possible to sense the sculptural 
possibilities of the pose of the Madonna of 
Humility in Sienese printing of the Trecento, 
especially in the impressively plastic seated 
figures in Barna’s frescoes at San Gimignano 
(detail photographs, Lombardi, Siena); see 
particularly the Virgin and Child of the 
Adoration of the Magi, Saint Joseph in the 
Nativity, various apostles in the Agony in 
the Garden (VAN Marre, Development of 
the Italian Schools of Painting, Ul, The 
Hague, 1924, fig. 192). A half-step toward 
transposition into three dimensions is to be 
found somewhat later around the year 1400 
in Lorenzo Monaco’s “cutouts” with back as 
well as front painted: Crucifixions in S. 
Giovannino dei Cavalieri and Horne Mu- 
seum, Florence (VAN Marte, Op. cit., IX, 
1927, p.149, fig. 98). 

17. P. Bacct, Jacopo della Quercia, 
1929, P. 197. 

18. See, for example, the relief in San 
Sisto, Pisa (M. Marancont, Sculture inedite 
a Pia ans LU Arte,” V1, 1935, p. 85, fig. 4). 
The composition also appears in the Italian 
illustrations to the Speculum Humanae Salva- 
lionis (BERENSON, in: “Bolletino d’Arte,” V, 
1925-26, p. 301, fig. 12). 
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inspiration and interchange which 
our Madonna appears to em- 
body (Figs. 10-13).” 

It is also probable that 
Sienese painting inspired the fa- 
cial types of both the Madonna 
and the Child. These are partic- 
ularly striking and give to the 
statue much of its stylistic in- 
dividuality. Although at first 
glance the head of the Virgin 
may appear to be directly in- 
fluenced by the antique, it would 
probably be more exact to leave 
some room in this analysis for 
the possible intervention of a 
classic Trecento model, itself 
dependent upon Byzantine style. 
A comparison of an early Sienese 


: $ Ms 6 5 M it © . ‘ an ; 
FIG. 14. — Duccio. — Rucellai Madonna. — S. Maria Novella, Florence, Virgin s head with that of the 
(Italy (Head of the Virgin). 


marble Virgin, strongly suggests 
such an interpretation. The oval 
of the face, the long thin nose, the 
drawing of the small mouth 
above a rounded yet slightly re- 
ceding chin, and the eyes with the 
distinctive drawing of the lids — 
above all, the upper lids — are 
closely related in principle of de- 
sign. Again, the conservatism of 
the Sienese painters preserved 
this type with only slight modifi- 
cations for decades and its valid- 
ity as a living source of inspiration 
around the year 1400 is certainly 


19. J. v. SCHLOssER, Leben und Mein- 
ungen des Florentinischen Bildners Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, Basel, 1941, fig. 25. Repeated in stone oF et 3 . à 
in the reliefs from Casteldisangro, now in the di "à ns SN 
Bargello (E. Cart, Nicola da Guardiagrele e 


; : ato D ” FIG. 15. — Madonna of Humility. — Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art 
il Ghiberti, in: “L’Arte,” X, 1939, pp. 447 ff.). fé (Detail of Head of Virgin). Phot. Henry Beville. 
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not improbable (Figs. 14 and 
15). Much the same conclu- 
sions can be drawn from a simi- 
lar analysis of the Child’s head, 
the proportions and features of 
which fit into a clearly defined 
local painting tradition (Figs. 
16 and 17). 

Before Quercia’s arrival in 
Bologna such a close depend- 
ence on painting style is not in 
available evidence in the sculp- 
ture of that center. Not in 
Quercia’s work at Bologna, nor 
in the Fonte Gaia is so strong a 
relation to be found, although 
the facial types in Quercia’s later 


FIG. 16.— Madonna of Humility. — Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art work APRES to be built on a 
(Detail of Head of Child). Phot. Henry Beville. foundation of somewhat the same 


formal structure. Similar pre-fig- 
uration of Quercia’s later drap- 
ery style is also present. Here 
an influence from Northern art 
can particularly be felt in the 
breadthand plasticityofthe folds. 

This drapery style is gen- 
erally associated with the Inter- 
national Style emanating from 
Flemish-Burgundian art, in par- 
ticular Sluter, and its influence 

20. The profile view of the Madonna’s 
face is also foreshadowed by the profiles of 
Annunciation Virgins in Sienese painting of 
the Trecento based on Simone Martini’s type. 
A relation in type occurred fairly early in 
Sienese sculpture, for example in the Annun- 
ciation Virgin of the Gherardesca Tomb, 
Campo Santo, Pisa (VALENTINER, in: “Art 


Bulletin,” XI, 1927, p. 210, fig. 1). See also: 
E. Carut, Sculture del Duomo di Siena, Turin, 


1941, figs. 10, 14, for early Sienese sculptural FIG. 17. — Duccio. — Madonna from S. Cecilia in Crevole. — Opera del 
parallels of the Child. Duomo, Siena, Italy (Head of the Child). 
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on Italian sculpture is earlier than the 
more complicated style exemplified by 
the so-called Pellegrini Master toward 
1420-1430. It seems likely that the 
earlier wave of Northern influence, e.g. 
the Sluteresque, was chiefly transmitted 
not by painting or small-scale statuary, 
as for example the later imported Preta 
groups,” but by still smaller objects of a 
precious nature, such as gold-enamels 
(Figs. 18 and 20). That these objects were 
eagerly sought and highly prized is sug- 
gested from several sources, and it is 
known that Quercia’s patron, Paolo Gui- 
nigi, had in his collection in Lucca as 
early as 1400 a number of pieces of 


FIG. 18.— Claus Sluter. — Prophet, Puits de Moise. — Dijon, 
France (Detail). 


Northern goldsmith ware and enamels 
which might have served as models for 
the young Quercia himself.” 


21. See: G. SWARZENSKI, Deutsche Alabaster- 
plastik des XV Jahrhunderts, “Stadel Jahrbuch,” I, 1921, 
pp. 167 ff. W. Korte, Deutsche Vesperbilder in Italien, 
in: “Kunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch der Biblioteca Hert- 
ziana,” I, 1937, pp. 3-95. Of direct interest to the prob- 
lem of the Madonna of Humility is the relation in pose 
of the Virgin established at an early date in Italian 
Pietas, all Tuscan or under Tuscan influence, as illus- 
trated in both articles. 

22. See: S. Boni, Paolo Guinigi e le sue ricchezze, 
Lucca, 1871, passim; E. LAZZAREsSCHI, La Dimora a 
Lucca d'Jacopo della Quercia e di Giovanni da Imola, 
in: “Bollettino Senese di Storia Patria,” XXXII, 1925, p. 
72. In this connection, direct contacts between Tuscan 
sculptors and Northern goldsmiths are suggested by Ghi- 
berti’s extended praise in his Commentary of the mysteri- 
ous “Master from Cologne” (died before 1417) whose rela- : 
tion to the equally mysterious and fascinating eeursmine ric. 19.— Burgundian (?), c. 1400. — Gold-enamel Morse. — 


: É % : Widener Collection, National Gallery of Art (Detail). Phot. 
mentioned by the ANONIMO GappIANo is still unclear. Henry Beville. 
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If the National Gallery Madonna is 
to be attributed to Quercia, it must be 
to his early period, before 1410. And if 
the stylistic analysis sketched above is 
correct, there are already isolated a num- 
ber of general facts which might favor 
such an attribution. Among these are: 
characteristics pointing toward Siena, 
in traditions of iconography as well as 
style; the influence of Northern sculp- 
ture transmitted by means of precious 
“minor arts” available to Quercia’s study 
in his early career; and finally the 
novelty of the theme in sculpture exe- 
cuted with certain archaisms and hesi- 
tancies which suggest a daring and 
original sculptor in an early phase of 

: : ey his activity. 
fo the It would be wise to admit frankly 
Gallery of Are (Detail of drapery, from ‘the back) Phot, dt the outset that our knowledge of 
rire Quercia’s early career is extremely 
spotty. There is at present no general agreement on the chronology of the few 
documented pieces which remain for comparative study. Furthermore, a straight 
and simple comparison of style between existing works is not sufficient, since the 
earliest work by Quercia no longer exists; it is necessary in some way to recon- 
struct his early style — prior to 1406— and to make assumptions which may at 
first glance appear overly ambitious or at the least, “unscientific.” 

The originality of the statue is not only in its theme, the novel metamorphosis 
of painting into sculpture, but in its plastic conception which no photograph can 
convey — the combination of power and lyric grace, the many-sided composition, 
the suggestion of twisting movement prefiguring, as does Quercia’s later work, not 
so much the ensuing decades of the Quattrocento as the High Renaissance.* It 


23. M. SALM1 has already made such an attempt at reconstruction (La Giovinezza di Jacopo della Quercia, 
in: “Rivista d’Arte,” XII, 1930, pp. 175-191). SALMI suggests several reliefs in Lucca, as by the young Quercia 
prior to his competition piece for the Florentine Baptistery. His hypothesis is interesting in that he assumes a Tre- 
cento Sienese-Pisan tradition together with certain Northern influences as a foundation, and in this respect parallels 
somewhat the main line of thought outlined in this article. His theory weakens in that the reliefs which he con- 
siders as early Quercia are at best only slight and rather provincial achievements and do not sufficiently foreshadow 
Quercia’s known originality and power or the stylistic characteristics which can be isolated in his later documented 
work. 

24. See, for instance, drawings of the seated Madonna and of a Woman and Child for the Misericordia in 
Lucca by Fra Bartolommeo (BERENSON, Nos. 448 and 254); Raphael’s d/ba Madonna in the National Gallery of 
Art; and, for the twisting movement, Michelangelo’s Madonna in San Lorenzo. 
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is possible also to detect certain definite 
stylistic relations with Quercia’s existing 
work belonging to the period before the 
Fonte Gaia, in some cases very close, in 
others what appears to be a formative 
stage of a growing and changing style. 

From the point of view of style, 
Quercia’s earliest existing work forms a 
group, including the following: 

1. The Tomb of Ilarta del Carretto, 
in Lucca, despite recent doubts almost 


FIG. 21. — Monument of Ilaria del Carretto, Lucca, Italy (Detail 
of Head). 


certainly executed in 1406; 


2. The Madonna and Child, in 
Ferrara, dated 1408; 


3. The Annunciation Group, in San 
Gimignano (a payment recorded in 
1421). 

4. To the latter may be added, al- 
though badly weathered and worn, the 
Apostle, formerly on the exterior of the 
Cathedral, in Lucca, probably executed ric. 22. Madonna of Humility. — Kress Collection, National 
. Gallery of Art (Detail of Head). Phot. Henry Beville. 
in IA4I1. 

From the point of view of style alone, the unity of the group lies in the 
absence of the mannered and twisted drapery style and elongation which first 
occurs in the San Frediano altar and is later developed in the Fonte Gaia figures. 
The early parts of the San Frediano altar mark the beginning of a “baroque” 
phase, the last parts, the beginning of a neo-classic phase of Quercia’s develop- 
ment. Both phases were, of course, latent in the period prior to 1412 when 
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Quercia may first have begun to ee seu 
design the decoration of the Trenta oe | 
Chapel (S. Riccardo) in San Fredi- 
ano,” but those later characteristics 
appear to ussubmerged under a man- 
ner still dependent upon Trecento 
traditions, varying according to the 
type of each commission. Thus, the 
Ferrara Madonna, although on the 
surface archaic, if compared with 
the Z/aria, may well have been exe- 
cuted in 1408, or two years later 
than the Z/aria; the style of the Fer- 
rara Madonna, as long since pointed 
out by Reymond,” is clearly close to 
that of the Z/aria and in some ways 
firmer. There is sufficient difference 
in the tastes of the patrons and the 
character of the commissions to ex- 
plain a discrepancy which is prob- 
ably only apparent, but one which 
has proved a source of some difh- 
culty.” 

The "placement of the San 
Gimignano figures in Quercia’s oeuvre is a parallel case. The record of a pay- 
ment in this instance provides proof of Quercia’s authorship or at least close 
supervision of the work, but does not provide a firm date of execution. The statues 


25. The chapel was begun in 1412, and Quercia was already working in it with two assistants in December, 
1413 (E. LAZZARESCHI, Op. cit., pp. 69, 74). 

26. M. Reymonp, La Sculpture Florentine, IL (Première moitié du XVe siècle), Florence, 1898, pp. 33-35. 

27. PLANISCIG, for example, at one time threw the Madonna in Ferrara completely out of Quercia’s oeuvre 
(Venezianische Bildhauer der Renaissance, Vienna, 1921, p. 13). In this same discussion PLANISCIG expressed doubt 
as to Quercia’s authorship of the I/aria. The Ferrara Madonna was reinstated in Quercia’s work with a full restate- 
ment of the documentary and stylistic evidence by LANy1 (Quercia-Studien, in: “Jahrbuch für Kunstwissenschaft,” 
1930, pp. 25-43). LANYI sought a solution of the apparent stylistic discrepancy by moving up the date of the J/aria 
to 1413, largely on the basis of Bacci’s dating of the San Gimignano figures in 1421 (Jacopo della Quercia, nuovi 
documenti e commenti, pp. 34-35). The text cited by Bacct is an XVIII Century transcript from the Libro d'Entrata e 
Uscita, of the Opera of the Pieve, covering the years 1417-1421 as follows: “E piu pagammo per l'Annuziata che 
facemmo intagliare con l’Angiolo, la quale intaglia maestro Jacopo della Fonte da Siena e costa lire cento diect e soldi 
10.” The inference that the payment actually represents the date of execution was drawn by the XVIII Century tran- 
scriber, also published by Bacct, and does not belong to the original text. The San Gimignano figures may be 
somewhat later than the //aria, which Bacct reasonably tends to date 1406, but very little later on the basis of style 
alone, and are singularly out of place in the period of the Fonte Gaia. As correctly noted by Bacct, who fell into a 
contradiction only by yielding to the universal temptation of drawing an exact date from a document, their closest 
stylistic relations are with the Lucca Apostle and the I/aria. Much the same elements of style can also be discovered 
in the Ferrara Madonna and in the Child, whose sweeping robe follows the same lines as that of the San Gimignano 
Virgin. 


FIG. 23. — Virgin Annunciate. — San Gimignano, Italy (Detail of 
Head). 
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may well have been begun and even fin- 
ished a considerable time before the pay- 
ment recorded in 1421. Examples of 
delayed payment are sufficiently fre- 
quent in that period to warrant such an 
assumption. In proportions, pose, dra- 
pery and physical type, the San Gimig- 
nano Virgin and Angel belong to a dif- 
ferent style and to a different kind of 
humanity than the more elongated and 
consciously draped figures of the Fonte 
Gaia. 

Into this early family of types and 
forms our Madonna of Humility fits, 
if not perfectly, at least with greater 


Callen of Art (Detail of Hands, Child, Drapery). Plot. Hours 
likelihood than any other group of sculp- 
ture known to us. Allowance must be 
made for scale, since the comparative fig- 
ures are all life-size or close to it—a 
factor affecting technique and over-all 
effect as well as execution of detail. Even 
so, there is a striking correspondence be- 
tween the construction of the face built up 
on simple planes, the drawing of the eyes, 
the nostrils, and the mouth (Figs. 21-23). 
The analogy can be carried to the treat- 
ment of the hair in which a wavy linear 
pattern persists. The hands of the Ma- 
donna of Humility are the most archaic, but the weak thumbs and heavy wrists 
are suggestive of those of the J/aria and the San Gimignano Virgin. The drapery 
style is close in all the examples; broad, rather heavy folds, the crevices termi- 
nating characteristically in loops, as though gouged by a curved chisel; to be noted 
is the star pattern of folds on the breast with the suggestion of a natural fullness 
beneath (Figs. 24 and 25). Similar also is the twisting movement in the upper 


FIG. 24. — Monument of Ilaria del Carretto. — Lucca, Italy. 
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body and the curve of the line of the head 
turned off from the axis of the torso in 
the comparable figures in San Gimignano 
and the Lucca Apostle. 

More subtle, but no less important, 
is the suggestion of bulk and power, for 
example the mass of the left thigh of the 
Humility Madonna (Fig. 3), combined 
with an effect of grace and something 
akin to gentility of spirit. And in the 
realm of almost pure form there is a great 
sculptor’s understanding of nuance in the 
creation of shadows, which are handled 


Fic. 26.— North Italian, mid-XV Century. — Madonna of 
Humility. — Phot. Courtesy Robert v. Hirsch. 


in a rich scale not unlike a painter’s ma- 
nipulation of values, not merely as semi- 
accidental results of concavities occurring 
in the creation of three-dimensional form. 
How much of this latter facility derives 
from a direct influence of the painter’s 
art is difficult to determine. At all events, 
as a characteristic of style it is relatively 
rare among sculptors in the early Tuscan 
Quattrocento, and it is among the most 
important aspects of quality which dis- 
tinguish the Zlaria or the San Gimignano 
Cine tromethe work of ME Ners l Phe’ Courlesy Robert à Hé 
Francesco di Valdambrino.* 

If the Madonna of Humility belongs in reality to the early Quercia group, 
its relative position still remains to be more precisely defined. On the whole it 


28. To this list might be added the remains of the wooden polychrome statues of the four Patron Saints of 
Siena by Francesco di Valdambrino, documented securely as executed in 1409. See: P. Bacci, Francesco di Valdam- 
brino, pp. 152-156, 161-166 (in particular fig. 26). 
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would appear to be earlier than any of Quercia’s accepted work at present extant. 

Pointing toward that conclusion certainly are a few hesitancies and traits 
of awkwardness of technique, in the handling of details like the eyes or the rough- 
ness of drawing in the ears of the Child. It is, moreover, in theme and design 
closer to the Trecento than the other statues or groups which have been con- 
sidered in comparison. Its style seems to lead to that of the Z/aria and of his later 
monumental manner. 

This dating may help to explain the lack of repetition of the theme in Quercia’s 
mature work, for as a designer of monumental ensembles he would have had little 
opportunity, actually little demand, for an isolated cult-image. The commission, 
on the other hand, might well have been offered him in Siena before the Floren- 
tine Baptistery commission or in Lucca shortly before or after that turning point 
in Quercia’s career. The influence which the statue may have had appears at all 
events to have been restricted to Tuscany, for example the Piefà group dated 1421, 
by Alberto di Betti of Assisi, done, in a more advanced style, for the Cathedral of 
Siena; later in Florence, the theme of the Madonna of Humility was popularized 
in several modified versions by Lucca della Robbia and Ghiberti’s school.® One 
modification, the seated Madonna of the Clouds by Donatello in the Boston Mu- 
seum, preserves in an interesting way the motive of the Child’s hand reaching up- 
ward. These are Tuscan; one example of the Madonna of Humility originating 
in North Italy and dating approximately from the mid-XV Century shows an en- 
tirely different style and spirit (Figs. 26 and 27) ; in itself it is a novel experiment, 
completely independent of the Tuscan treatment of the theme. 

It must be readily and frankly admitted that none of the data presented in this 
article can be twisted or cajoled into proof of Quercia’s authorship of the statue 
under discussion. For one thing, opinion on Quercia’s early period is so confused 
that a really firm foundation for comparative study is almost an impossibility at 
this time. Secondly, the loss of key pieces, such as the competition relief for the 
Florentine Baptistery, reduces considerably the chances of ever knowing what 
Quercia’s style around the year 1400 really looked like. This is precisely the pe- 
riod at which we should date the National Gallery Madonna. And it is only on a 
basis of weighted probabilities, under these circumstances, that an attribution to 


Quercia can be put forward. 


In such a search for an attribution we have to deal with an object which 
appears to be tantalizingly close to the center of a number of rather important 


29. W. Korte, in: “Kunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch der Biblioteca Hertziana,” I, 1937, p. 60, fig. 49. 

30. Victoria and Albert Museum, No. 1354, MACLAGAN AND LoNGHURsT, Catalogue, 1932, pl. rob; A. Mar- 
QUAND, Lucca della Robbia, Princeton, 1914, No. 105, pp. 257-258, fig. 174 (the so-called Fortnum Medallion, Oxford, 
Ashmolean Museum, No. 10). See also the Florentine plaquette, Berlin (BANGE, 1922, no. 338, pl. 33). 

31. In the Robert v. Hirsch Collection, Basel. 
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problems. The first is quite obviously a problem of connoisseurship and a test of 
discernment — whether agreement can be reached at this time regarding the dif- 
ference between work originating in Tuscany as against Bologna, between work 
done in 1420-1430 as against 1400-1410, and finally, between the work of a master 
and leader as against that of a follower. Secondly, there is the problem of the ori- 
gins of the revival of sculpture in XV Century Tuscany and the interaction of cur- 
rents between the principal centers of Siena and Florence. Here in this one statue 
there seems to be valuable evidence with regard to the role of influence from con- 
temporary Franco-Burgundian art and the part played by contemporary Tuscan 
painting with the tradition of painting forms as a source of new plastic inspiration 
at just the time when the Trecento sculptural formulas were wearing out. 

It is at this point that the subsidiary problem of attribution becomes interest- 
ing since the processes deduced from the object itself throw light on the forma- 
tive stages of Quercia’s mysterious early period, and in a way help to explain the 
means by which his genius developed. But the matter does not end there. So strong 
an artistic personality as Quercia’s must have left a mark upon Florentine sculp- 
ture as a direct result of the Baptistery Doors competition in 1402. Quercia’s model 
is now lost, but perhaps some of the elements of his figure and drapery style of that 
time can be glimpsed through such a statue as that we have been discussing.” It 
is possible that the direct influence of Quercia’s early style may have reached — as 
Vasari certainly felt— the Florentine Duomo, in the campaign of decoration of 
the Porta della Mandorla in the first decade of the century.” 

Still more important may have been Quercia’s influence on the young Ghi- 
berti, in speeding the change from a relatively hard, tight and meticulous gold- 
smith’s style (which considered from the point of view of popular taste at the time 
won him the competition), to a broadly rhythmic and freer manner directly par- 
allel to the contemporary “soft” International Style of the North. That this shift 
of style took place fairly early is indicated by a number of the panels of Ghiberti’s 
first door. Mention has already been made of the Crucifixion with the seated 


32. The question is still open as to whether Quercia’s competition piece was not preserved for some years after 
it was submitted and available for artists’ study in Florence. In this connection there seems to be an interesting re- 
flection of Quercia’s design in the Sacrifice of Isaac in the well-known sequence of drawings, attributed to Finiguerra 
(S. CoLvin, À Florentine Picture - Chronicle, London 1898, no. 11). The design of the central group differs mark- 
edly from Ghiberti’s competition piece and Brunelleschi’s composition, and appears to derive from sculpture in a 
Querciesque style. The principal group in the drawing is certainly not derived from Ghiberti’s second version, as 
actually executed for his second door, and Ghiberti’s change in the pose of Isaac from the striking classicized nude 
of the competition piece, to the bowed figure of the second version may perhaps best be explained by the influence of 
a prominent sculptor, like Quercia. 

33. Tradition in VAsARi’s time ascribed the gable of the Porta della Mandorla to Quercia (VAsARI— MILAN- 
Est, Vite, II, p. 115). Today there can be no doubt that the decoration of the gable of the Porta della Mandorla was 
executed by Nanni di Banco, or at least under his immediate supervision. The available documents leave no ques- 
tion as to this point and nowhere mention Quercia’s name. A comparison, however, of the Virgin in the Mandorla 
with the Virgin of Quercia’s Trenta altarpiece is suggestive. It is worth noting that although modern scholars have 
disregarded the possibility of a relationship, BURKHARDT examined the problem and came to the conclusion that 
Quercia’s influence must be taken into account. 
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Mourning Virgin which was Ghiberti’s work in a way popularized in the reliefs 
of Casteldisangro. Markedly ‘“Querciesque” characteristics also appear in such 
panels as the Adoration of the Magi, Christ Among the Doctors, the Annunciation 
and the Nativity, toward the beginning of the cycle. But the same process can be 
seen at work in the even earlier panels of the four Church Fathers and the Evan- 
gelists. It is worth noting that one of these — Saint Luke — reappears some years 
later, almost without change and without undue strain on the stylistic context, in 
the Birth of Saint John, on the Baptistery Font, by a Sienese follower of Quercia, 
Giovanni Turini, whose name was at one time considered in connection with our 
Madonna of Humility. 

In questioning an earlier attribution of that Madonna to Turini, we have 
attempted to do more than shift names. Our statue seems to antedate the Sienese- 
Florentine relations centering on the Font in Siena. Among other reasons, the 
statue is important because it appears to reveal a preliminary conditioning for 
the interchange of influences during the period of the Font. If the statue should 
be by Quercia, and the name of no other artist seems to provide as convincing a 
tag to explain its origin, to our present knowledge, it takes us closer to the begin- 
nings not only of a career, but of a whole movement. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR, Jr. 
HANNS SWARZENSKI. 


VAN DYCK’S 


DRAWINGS OF CHILDREN 


Gees GLUCK, the foremost connoisseur of Van Dyck, 
of our time, published in an earlier issue of this periodical a very revealing essay: 
Van Dyck Painter of Children.” In speaking of the many charming representations 
of children in the shape of angels and putt: populating the religious and profane 
paintings of the master, he came to the conclusion that “many studies from nature 
assumedly must have preceded. In fact, many studies of children’s heads and 


1. “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” July, 1943, pp. 11ff. 
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figures are mentioned in old inventories, and a number of them is still preserved. 
Those of the beginning of the artist’s career are particularly interesting and prove 
to have been carefully painted from life. The fact that Van Dyck remained a 
bachelor until his last years did not prevent him from seizing upon, at an early age, 
all chances to paint and draw children.” The Viennese scholar then illustrates 
his thesis by showing some examples of young Van Dyck’s mastership in painting 
children. I wish to supplement Dr. Glück’s essay by presenting some of the 
master’s drawn studies of children. 

In undertaking this task, | am also taking the opportunity to supplement an 
earlier essay of my own,” in which I tried to define Van Dyck’s early style of 
drawing. I pointed out the particular importance which the medium of chalk had 
for his studies from nature. I intend to use the results and material gathered in 
the above-mentioned essay as a basis for the attribution of various drawings of 
children. 

The earliest phase of Van Dyck’s activity as a draftsman covers the years from 
his beginnings until his going to Italy in 1621. He entered the studio of Rubens 
in 1617 at the latest, but even before this time the young artist had already pro- 
duced important works which show some relation to the art of the young Jordaens. 
This brought Dr. Gluck to the conclusion that the artists may have been in contact 
even before their meeting in Rubens’ studio.* Of course, it was Rubens’ genius 
which overshadowed all artistic activity in Antwerp after 1610, especially that of 
the younger generation, irrespective of whether they actually were his pupils or 
not. In drawing, as in painting, we can hardly expect to have specimens of 
young Van Dyck’s hand which do NOT show an orientation toward Rubens. 

In the essay referred to, I published a group of male heads — character studies 
which Van Dyck used for religious and profane paintings. They are executed with 
oil-chalk in savorous, colorful strokes which in their broad and open texture 
clearly reveal the influence of Rubens, yet in their flaming, pathetic quality in- 
dicate the different temper of the young artist. I am able to add another head to 
this group, which in 1871 was in the Mayor Collection’, in 1918 in the Gaston von 
Mallmann Collection,’ and is now in the Collection of Mr. Janos Scholz, New 
Orke Ghia ya 

The drawing represents the head of a bearded man, turned upward, the eyes 
directed toward the source of light which falls upon him from the upper left. 
Dark shadow blotches are set in furious zig-zags along the right outline. The head 
is drawn in black oil-chalk on bluish paper and heightened with white chalk 

a Zur Frage der frühen Zeichnungen Van Dyck's, in: “Die Graphischen Künste,” New Series, vol. III (1938), 

Siok . 
oe ee Van Dycks Anfänge, in: “Zeitschrift für bildende Kunst,” vol. 59 (1925-26), p. 257. 


4. À Brief Chronological Description, London, No, 254. 
5. Sale, Berlin, Lepke, June 13-14, 1918, No. 54. 
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(267:205 mm). The handling of the chalk is of the utmost mastery in suggesting 
values of color and light. Broad surfaces (cheeks and forehead) bathed in light, 
alternate with parts (eye-sockets) lying in half shadow, but still participating in 
the light. The eyes are of a diaphanous clarity. Of special virtuosity is the treat- 
ment of the hair, which remains loose and fluffy and does not obscure the shape 
of the skull. Its color- 
quality, shifting between 
dark gray and silvery 
white, is rendered with 
amazing skill. It flows in 
pathetic waves and _ in- 
creases the dynamic aspect 
of the drawing. 
Heightened realism, 
full of inner emotion, of 
restlessness and stir is the 
key-note of this drawing. 
Rubens’ baroque is typi- 
cal and of majestic com- 
posure, even in the expres- 
sion of highest emotion. 
Van Dyck’s baroque in its 
realism, approaches the in- 
dividual much more close- 
ly (hence his gift of por- 
traying), but is wavering 
and unsteady; it flames and 
smoulders. His drawings 
from life also partake of 
this quality. The head is 
similar to the series of 
: ee ie esting Ca apostles which the young 
FIG, 1, — ANTHONY van pyCK. — Head of a Bearded Man. — Janos Scholz Collection, Wan Dyck painted, but its 
particular expression sug- 
gests its use in dramatic context. We see a related head, for instance, to the right of 
the Lord in the painting at the Prado, the Seizure of Christ. 
In spite of the flowing freedom of the drawing, its linear system is of a re- 
markable firmness and regularity which we observe also in a related Head of an Old 
Man published by K. T. Parker.” This regularity of intercrossing layers of hatches 


6. “Old Master Drawings,” vol. 3, pl. 4. (Mrs. G. W. Wrangham Collection), 
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FIG. 2.— ANTHONY VAN DYCK.— Portrait Study of a Man. — Windsor Castle, Windsor, England. 


reveals a potential graphic artist, into which Van Dyck indeed. later developed. 

When going through the portfolios of the drawing collection at Windsor 
Castle in the spring of 1939, I had the good fortune to discover among the draw- 
ings ascribed to Rubens, a portrait study (Inv. No. 6410, black and white chalk 
on yellowish gray paper), which I was able to attribute to the early period of 
Van Dyck’s art (Fig. 2).7 It shows the same orderliness in modeling the form with 
hatches at regular intervals. This drawing has a particularly striking effect be- 
cause of its simplicity and openness of structure. The early Van Dyck used the 
graphic means of regular hatches and zig-zag lines which appear over and over 
again in his chalk drawings regardless of their subject, lending them a light and 
loose quality despite their firmness. The study of a Willow Tree in the British 


7. I am indebted to Sir Owen Morshead for the photograph and the permission of publication. 
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Museum* was made in this manner as were also the studies of heads.” 

On the basis of these observations, we may attempt to attribute drawings of 
children to the early Van Dyck. The Louvre possesses three charming examples. 

The Bust of a Little Boy (Fig. 3) is executed in black and red chalk on brown- 
ish paper, heightened with white. Formerly attributed to Rubens, it was recog- 
nized as a Van Dyck by Guiffrey” and Parker." The boy looks as if he were 
dozing in the warm light which overflows his inclined head; the eyes are half 
closed. As in the Male Heads at Windsor Castle and in the Scholz Collection, 
regular hatches model the form. They intercross in the red cheeks. They droop 
in the plaits of hair, subtly thinning out and lending a flaxen shimmer to the hair. 
White lights heighten the protruding parts. The hatches have a quite distinctive 
character in these draw- 
ings of children. They 
make the forms vibrate, 
tremble with life. The 
draftsman even disre- 
garded closed contours, 
which Rubens rarely did 
and then only in his lat- 
est drawings. The right 
cheek, for instance, lacks 
outline. The open form 
breathes in the light. 


8. Hinp, Catalogue, vol. II, 
Drawings of the Flemish Masters, 
Van Dyck No. 81. 

9. Exactly the same technique 
appears in two drawings of men in 
ceremonial robes, executed in black 
and red chalk with heightenings in 
white on yellowish paper. One of 
them is in the British Museum 
and attributed to Rubens (HIND, 
Catalogue, vol. II, Rubens No. 97), 
the other is in the Museum of 
Weimar  (PRESTEL - GESELLSCHAFT 
ED, Zeichnungen Alter Meister 
im Grossherzoglichen Museum zu 
Weimar, Il, 20), attributed to Adam 
van Noort, the master of Rubens 
and Jordaens. Neither of the two 
artists can be regarded as the au- 
thor. The nearness to Van Dyck’s 
early drawings is remarkable. 


10. Van Dyck, p. 85. 


11. “Old Master Drawings,” 
vol. 6, p. 68. FIG. 3, — ANTHONY VAN DYCK. — Bust of a Boy. — Louvre, Paris. 
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Two further drawings in the Louvre are still filed among the works of Rubens. 
Inv. No. 020000 is a drawing in black chalk on yellowish paper, touched with 
red and white chalk (189:240 mm). It represents two heads: that of a boy in 
profile to the left, and that of a little girl turned to the right (Fig. 5). The identity 
of the hand with that of the preceding drawing is so obvious that it does not re- 
quire special proof. Here the hatches are of a softly waving quality and extended 
in length. The effect of colorful vibrancy is even greater. The angular outline of 
the boy’s ear recalls the Windsor drawing; his profile may be compared with that 
of the Choir Boy in the Liechtenstein Collection in Vienna.” If Van Dyck 
pressed down the chalk on the paper with increased force, he applied shadow 
accents which are as eloquent as they are parsimonious. We see something 
similar in his#eeathy 
portrait paintings, to 
which he gave relief 
through #Carveas 
shadows. 

The children in 
these drawings are al- 
ready more grown up, 
recalling those we see 
with their parents in 
portraits at the Louvre, 
at the Hermitage in 
Leningrad, and in the 
Sir Herbert Cook Col- 
lection at Richmond.” 
Their psychology is in- 
terpreted with delicious 
freshness, asoforains 
stance, the curious look 
of the little girl in the 
last drawing. Van 
-Dyck’s portraits of the 
early period have the 
greatest spontaneity and 
tenderness. 


12. BENESCH, Loc. cit., fig. 
10. 
Kyi eet 13. G. GLÜck, Van Dyck, 
= Klassiker der Kunst, Nos. 94, 111, 
FIG. 4. — ANTHONY VAN DYCK. — Sleeping Baby. — Louvre, Paris. 112. 


| 
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FIG, 5. — ANTHONY VAN DYCK. — Heads of a Boy and a Little Girl. — Louvre, Paris. 


The third drawing renders a little creature with chubby cheeks, sleeping 
softly in a cradle (Fig. 4). This is the age to which the paintings published by 
Glick are devoted. The technique of the drawing is the same as that of the other 
specimens: black chalk on yellowish paper, touched with red and white chalk 
(Inv. No. 21441, 236:184 mm). The modeling hatches almost all run from left to 
right, proving that the artist held the pad broadwise, when he sketched the little 
sleeper. Its lively appearance has an animal-like quality. 

The full-blooded vitality of these early drawings fades in later years. Later 
drawings of children by Van Dyck are less vigorous, but more delicate, less linear, 
but more pictorial. Two excellent examples are owned by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia. They show heads of children sketched 
on bluish Venetian paper with subtle, caressing chalk strokes which here have a 
dryer, more grayish tone. The white highlights are of an almost invisible tender- 
ness. The style of the artist in his later years changed markedly in the direction of 
elegance and subtlety. 
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The smaller of the two drawings (149:110 mm) represents a little boy with 
long strands of hair covered by a closely fitting calotte (Fig. 6). He reminds one 
somewhat of the little English princes Charles and Jacob, as we see them in the 
family portraits at Turin and at Windsor Castle. But the expression of the face 
with its snubnose and button eyes is more childlike and naive and not so aristo- 
cratic as that of the Royal children. In its very unpretentiousness, it reveals the 
draftsman’s mastery of his instrument. The curves circle with an almost Ingresque 
exactitude. 

The larger drawing (203:166 mm) (Fig. 7)" shows the face of a girl, about 
four years old. The lines here are less definite than in the boy’s portrait; they grope 
and search, sketching the form like a subtly touching brush. The act of draw- 
ing here most closely ap- 
proached that of painting. 
The result is a dewy mel- 
lowness. The dreamy little 
face is almost as loose and 
fluffy as the silky hair tied 
with bows. 

It is not easy to deter- 
mine the date of the two 
drawings mentioned. They 
are actual PORTRAITS, prep- 
arations for commissioned 
paintings, whereas the 
early drawings seem to be 
simply studies growing out 
of the interest in the mod- 
el. Commissioned portraits 
of children begin in Van 
Dyck’s Genoese period 
and last until the English 
period. Most suggest that 
they may belong to the sec- 
ond Antwerp period 
(1627-1632). Themoirks 
portrait shows a looseness 
and fluffiness of structure 


14. Jonathan Richardson and 
Sir Horace Walpole Collections. 


FIG. 6, — ANTHONY VAN DyCK. — Head of a Little Boy. — Pennsylvania Academy of the cn J - 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 15. William Carey Collection. 


-Venetian School, perhaps 
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which we notice, for in- ss EE SI 
stance, in the study of the +: 5 oo | 
engraver Carel van Mal- 
lery preparing a print in 
the Iconography. Van 
Dyck must meanwhile 
have seen drawings of the 


of Titian. 

The difference be- 
tween Van Dyck’s draw- 
ings of the first and the 
second Antwerp period is 
striking. In the early 
drawings, the articulate 
linear structure prevails; 
in the later ones, the soft 
blending and smoothing. 
In spite of their broad 
painterly effect, the early 
drawings have more in 
common with the texture 
of work which is signifi- 
cant for the engraver and ) pti. oni 
premier MONO ATEN ONE ES Eee Couriesy of the Pennsylvania diclony of me Fine Avis. 

Inconclusion, I should 


like to illustrate this with an example taken from a different sphere of subject- 
matter. 

The Louvre preserves a large drawing for the Mocking of Christ," known 
from two painted versions: that at the Berlin Kaiser Friedrich Museum and that 
at the Madrid Prado. The Berlin version is the earlier one. Van Dyck painted 
the picture while working in the studio of Rubens. He was inspired to it by an 
idea of Rubens of which we have, as document, a pen drawing in the Museum of 
Braunschweig. In a volume published by the Prestel-Gesellschaft (Zeichnungen 
Alter Meister im Landesmuseum zu Braunschweig, pl. 72) it is erroneously attrib- 
uted to Van Dyck, although it reveals the hand of Rubens in every stroke. 

Further preparatory studies by Van Dyck for the entire composition are pre- 


a 


Piece 


16. Published by K. T. Parker, “Old Master Drawings,” vol. 6, pl. 65. 
17. REISET, Dessins, 1st part, No. 510. 
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served in the Dutuit Collection, Petit Palais, Paris, * and in the Fodor Museum, 
Amsterdam. We have chalk drawings for two details: the figure of Christ (Ox- 
ford, Ashmolean Museum, Parker No. 129), and the figure of the kneeling jailer 
at the right, Boymans Museum, Rotterdam.” For the latter figure, there is also a 
washed pen sketch in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

The drawing of the Dutuit Collection is a rough, angular, sculpturesque 
sketch, which differs considerably from the executed painting. The drawing in the 
Louvre (Fig. 8) is a very detailed work, carefully executed in black chalk and 
India ink (Inv. No. 19931, 384:315 mm). Some parts are strengthened with dark 
bistre (figure of Christ, figure of the kneeling jailer at the right, right foot of the 
standing soldier at the left). 

This drawing is so careful and detailed, that Lugt considered it as an en- 
graver’s drawing, retouched by Van Dyck only in parts. This opinion seems to be 
reasonable, as the composition was engraved by Schelte a Bolswert. However, it 
is contradicted by the fact that the Louvre drawing is also not a faithful delinea- 
tion of the painting, but in parts differs considerably from it. The two ugly types 
of jailers on the right do not correspond with the painting, but with the drawing 
of the Dutuit Collection. A man with a torch is introduced at the left. The bald- 
head with the halberd in the background anticipates the Madrid version. There 
are numerous other differences, which demonstrate such independence of the 
draftsman from the painting that it is impossible to attribute all these changes to 
a copying engraver. Moreover, the drawing reveals so much of the lean, bony 
structure of Van Dyck’s formal diction in all details, and so much freedom in the 
unfinished parts (on the right margin), that the master himself must be considered 
as the draftsman of the entire work. 

Lugt’s opinion that this drawing is a preparation for an engraving, never- 
theless, keeps its validity. The bistre touches in Christ’s and the standing soldier’s 
right legs plainly indicate an engraver’s technique. The explanation is that the 
master himself drew the preparatory design for an engraving. This may have been 
done either before or after the completion of the Berlin painting. 

Even if he did not undertake the technical procedure of engraving or etch- 
ing himself, Van Dyck knew how to think in terms of it and, thus, was able to 
direct the work of the craftsmen in all details. 

We know that, in the second Antwerp period, he did this in preparing his 
Iconography. Then, he handled the burin and etching needle in part himself, 


18. F. Lucr, Inventaire Général des Dessins, Paris, 1927, No. 27. Lucr enumerates all drawings for this com- 
position in existence. 


19. M. DELACRE, Le Dessin dans l'Oeuvre de Van Dyck, Brussels, 1934, p. 56. 


FIG. 8. — ANTHONY VAN DYCK. — The Mocking of Christ. — Louvre, Paris. 
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as he also did when reproducing his own painting, the Reed Offered to Christ.” 

We must not exclude the possibility that Van Dyck planned to etch the 
Mocking of Christ himself. So we see that graphic work was already familiar to 
him in his early years, and this may also explain something of the “graphic” tex- 


ture of his early chalk studies from nature. 


OTTO BENESCH. 


lassiker der Kunst), No. 215. A. M. Hinp, Van Dyck: His Original Etchings and 


20. GLÜCK, Van Dyck (K 
12. I wish to quote a few sentences from MR. 


his Inconography, in: “Print Collector’s Quarterly,” vol. 5, 1915, P- 
Hinp's valuable essay (p. 5), because they confirm our interpretation of the technique 
system of etching responded perfectly to his artistic aim. He discarded the 
more properly the part of the painter, and kept to an open system of line, 
vincing on account of its very limitations, The system demanded a simplified, and thereby more forcible, style of 


portraiture.” 


of the early drawings: “His 
subtlety of tonal expression which is 
whose simplicity was all the more con- 


FIG. 1. — GoA, Indian painter, late XVI Century. — Vasco da Gama rounding the Cape of Good Hope. — Sarkis Katchadourian 
Collection, New York. 


AN INDO-PORTUGUESE 
PAINTING OF THE LATE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


IN 1941 the Armenian painter Sarkis Katchadourian, whose 
copies of the Ajanta frescoes established his reputation as a sensitive interpreter of 
Indian art, discovered a remarkable painting at a dealer’s in Bombay. It is now in 
his collection in New York. The picture, 56 by 109 inches, is painted on canvas 
with tempera and, according to the dealer, represents Vasco da Gama rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope (Fig. 1). The color, which was applied thinly, is partly 
rubbed off, but the design and color-scheme are fairly well preserved. 
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The surface of the canvas is covered with light blue conventionalized waves, 
from which ships, imaginary sea monsters and real animals stand out as silhouettes. 
In the center of the composition is a giant crab painted in purple, holding a sea 
serpent in its claws. The serpent is about to swallow an equally purple boat manned 
by Europeans wearing yellow trousers and red coats. To the right of this motif is 
a large man-o’-war with a European crew (Fig. 3). There is also a small ship to 
the right of the man-o’-war which is being devoured by a red monster without a 
body. In the upper left corner there is another warship manned by four Europeans, 
three of whom are bearded. One of the bearded men, evidently the captain, is 
pointing a long staff toward the monsters (Fig. 4). On the upper rim of the pic- 
ture are four more ships. All the ships and crew show the same colors as the first- 

mentioned specimen. 

The group of the crab with 
the sea serpent, is surrounded by 
fish, deep-sea monsters, and, 
strangely enough, horses and 
elephants. Both the fabulous 
and the real animals are painted 
in purple, yellow, red, steel- 
blue, greenish-yellow and a kind 
of flesh tone. The colors are ap- 
plied rather arbitrarily, without 
regard to nature. They were 

. evidently selected for their deco- 
rative value, and this principle 
corresponds to the purely deco- 
rative character of the composi- 
tion. No attempt is made to 
convey the concept of depth. 
Ships and animals are distrib- 
uted over the surface of the 
whole in a way which approxi- 
mates an all-over pattern rather 


FIG. 2, — Goa, Indian painter, late XVI Century. — Vasco da Gama rounding 


the Cape of Good Hope. — Sarkis Katchadourian Collection, New York (Detail than a “picture” in the European 


of Fig. 1, center). 


sense of the word. 

The costumes of the human figures are those of the end of the XVI Century; 
not until then were the high, pointed hats worn in Europe. No European painter 
of this period, however, could have produced a painting as archaic in style as this. 
Consequently, it must be the work of an Oriental. The supposed subject matter, an 
adventure of Vasco da Gama, points toward India as the possible place of origin, 
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and in fact, the general char- 
acter of the design recalls the 
Mughal miniatures of the same 
period. The sea and its animals 
are represented in a similar 
manner in the illustrations of 
the Hamza romance, now in the 
Osterreichisches Museum für 
Kunst und Kunstgewerbe, in 
Vienna.’ These illustrations date 
from the fifteen ’seventies. 

Let us accept tentatively 
the dealer’s identification of the 
hero of the scene with Vasco da 
Gama. There is, at least, no 
element in the picture which 
contradicts this interpretation. 
If it is correct, it can be assumed 
with a considerable degree of 
probability that the work origi- 
nated in Goa, the seat of the 
Portuguese administration of the Me jé 
Indian colonies, for nowhere jé is ne UT CE Collection, New Sort (Det 
else in India could a painter Pod EE 
have been interested in honoring a Portuguese explorer notorious for his massacre 
of Calicut in 1502. I assume, then, that a native painter of Goa painted the pic- 
ture for a Portuguese patron. This assumption can be supported by a comparison 
between the Katchadourian painting and a group of carpets with figural decorations 
traditionally considered of Goanese manufacture. Arthur Upham Pope has conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the tradition is correct. These so-called Portuguese carpets 
display, in the words of Pope, “droll marine scenes” in each of their four corners, 
“showing ships, a human figure in the water, and sea monsters, probably copied from 
some European print,” and their style is clearly derived from Persian models.” 

A detail from one of these carpets is illustrated here (Fig. 5). One can dis- 
tinguish Europeans on the ships, and the threatening monster no less than the Euro- 


1. F. SARRE AND H. TRENKWALD, Old Oriental Carpets, Vienna, 1926, pl. 33, note, quote H. GLück, Die 
Indischen Miniaturen des Hamzae-Romanes, Vienna, 1925, p. 131, and pls. 8, 11, 13, 20, also fig. 46, for this type 
of representation of water and aquatic animals. 

2. A. U. Pore, “The ‘Portuguese’ Carpets,’ in: A. U. Pope AND PH. ACKERMAN, À Survey of Persian Art, 
New York, 1939, III, p. 2370, VI, pls. 1215-17. For an attribution to Persia and an interpretation as illustrating the 
story of Jonah, see: FRIEDRICH SARRE, A “Portuguese” Carpet from Knole, in: “The Burlington Magazine,” LVIII, 
1931, pp. 214-219. SARRE’S views can not be upheld in the light of the new evidence. 
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pean crew, demonstrates that a close relationship exists between the Portuguese 
carpets and the Katchadourian painting, especially since the monster on the carpet 
merely consists of a head, and a similar monster is seen in the picture. If the 
carpets are from Goa — and I do not doubt it for a moment — the painting is 
very probably from Goa too; and if one agrees with this assumption, one is bound 
to believe with the dealer that the painting shows a legendary scene from the life 
of Vasco da Gama. 

Evidently the Portuguese explorer is here exalted for his famous courage, since 
the hero of the picture does not show the slightest anxiety about the dangers lurk- 
ing in the sea. A second Neptune, he seems to raise his trident-like wand and to 
challenge the frightful monsters with a firm Quos ego/ 

Not without reason is a quotation from Vergil here used to characterize the at- 
titude of Vasco da Gama. In his Lusiad, Luis de Camoens pictured the explorer as 
a classic hero and his poetical version of the voyage has colored our impressions of 
the great adventurer. The Portuguese Renaissance author conjured up the gods of 
the Romans and Greeks to pro- 
vide a mythological background 
for his hero — thus suggesting a 
parallel between the discoverer 
of the passage to India with the 
travels of Aeneas, and, indirect- 
ly, Odysseus. Rubens’ series of 
pictures illustrating the life of 
Marie de’ Medici is conceived 
in a similar way, but Camoens 
has influenced the taste of the 
great public more than Rubens, 
who strictly catered to a court. 
We may readily assume that to 
every educated Portuguese, even 
more than to us, the historic fig- 
ure of Vasco da Gama appeared 
in the light in which Camoens 
saw him, one chosen and accom- 
panied by his Olympic guard- 
ians. In the fifth book of the 
Lusiad, Camoens described the 
| great moment when Vasco da 
FIG. 4, — GOA, Indian a late XVI Century. — Vasco da Gama rounding Gama turned round the Cape 


the Cape of Good Hope. — Sarkis Katchadourian Collection, New York (Detail : Ms : 
re of Good Hope. His ship is 
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being tossed by one of 
those notorious storms 
which in 1486 caused its 
discoverer, Bartolomoeo 
Diaz, to name it the Cape 
of Tempests. Only later 
did King John II of Por- 
tugal change its name 
because this discovery 
promised the opening of 
the passage to India. 
There, in the upheaval of 
the elements, the intrepid 
sailor beholds a fearsome 
specter emerging from 
the clouds: “Great Ada- 
mastor,” the “Spirit of 
DS ap mes TOL TG SC US CPS EE ie pe Samar yd) Monsters Courier) af te 4 
and mother Earth— a 
mythological creation of Camoens himself. It is a rugged giant, with a floating 
beard, red hair, gnashing “blue” teeth and a thundering voice. 

Adamastor howls dire threats against the Portuguese for having — the first of 
all nations — dared “to plough his main.” After this, 


“The fiend dissolved, an empty shadow fled; 
So may his curses by the winds of heaven 
Far o’er the deep, their idle sport, be driven! 
With sacred horror thrills, Melinda’s Lord 
Held up the eager hand, and caught the word. 
O wondrous faith of ancient days, he cries, 


Conceal’d in mystic lore and dark disguise .. .’” 


“Melinda’s Lord,” namely Vasco da Gama, evidently interprets his vision al- 
legorically — a true son of the age of humanism! 

The Goanese painting is a far cry from being a classical allegory in the taste 
of Rubens. True, Vasco da Gama has an unpleasant miraculous experience in the 
picture as well as in the poem. It is not, however, a giant of human form floating 
in the sky, but a group of animal monsters looming in the water. Why, we ask, 
has the painter not followed Camoens, if he worked for a Portuguese patron who 
must have known of the appearance of Adamastor at the Cape of Tempests? In a 


3. Camoens, The Lusiad . . . translated by W. J. Mick te, Philadelphia, 1822, pp. 201-103. 
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vague way, at least, Camoens’ tale of a meeting of Vasco da Gama with supernatural 
dangers at the Cape seems to have inspired the picture. 

At the time of the origin of the picture, the imagination of Europe was still 
haunted by the fantastic beings which were supposed to live in far off countries and 
in the seven seas. India, of all places, was considered the home of monsters from 
the time of the Greeks. A series of “Marvels of the East” of alleged Indian origin 
gradually developed and was enormously popular during the Middle Ages. Stand- 
ard pictorial types of these fanciful creatures were established by medieval book 
illustrations presumably 
on the basis of Greek and 
Roman models, which are 
now lost. 

These marvels, which 
included animals with 
human heads and all 
sorts of other freaks, sur- 
vived as late as the XVII 
Century in the “scienti- 
fic” literature of Europe 
and its illustrations.‘ In 
1486, writes B. Lubbock, 
“when Bartolomeo Diaz 
discovered the Cape, it 
was commonly believed 
that a host of sea monsters 
awaited the foolhardy 
navigator on the other side 
of ithe tropics?*> = bbere 
is not much doubt that the same was believed when Vasco da Gama set out in 
1497 for his voyage. Even half a century later the famous German humanist, 
Sebastian Minster, described and illustrated them in detail as “Monsters of the 
Sea” in his Cosmography This work, considered a most progressive effort to- 
ward a scientific description of the earth, appeared in Latin in 1550 and im- 
mediately was translated into German. Its success was great and universal, and as 
late as the XVII Century new editions of it were published. Since Munster was an 
international authority on geography, his work can not have failed to attract the 


FIG. 6. — HANS RUDOLPH MANUEL DEUTSCH. — Monstra Marina, woodcut. 


4. R. Wirrkower, Marvels of the East, in: “Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes,” V, 1942, 159- 
197. 

5. B. LuBBoCk, Adventures by Sea from Art of Old Times, London, 1925, p. 8. 

6. Cosmographiae universales, Lib. VI . . . Autore SEBAST. MÜNSTER, Basel, 1550, pp. 850-854, pl. pp. 
852-835. 
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interest of the Portuguese, 
who were then expanding 
their colonial empire. 
COR-OLLARIVM If, 


“ ee 2 
ch ( monsters oO f th (= sone "2. Serpens marinus Ariftotelistarus eft & paucis cognitus : X quanquam bonus in cibo fit, fie 
. . À _. , …… eutali longilubrici@p, urcongrianguillæ, muftela; propter nimiam tamen cum ferpente terres 
sca are d 1scu ssed by M un- As ref. (ri fimilieudinem, plerig ab eo uifo ranquam non pice abhorrent, Bellonius in Gallico de pilti 
- buslibro, Cum circa Abydum obambularem,in paruis quibufdam alucis feu canalibus faltis, : 
] i inueni ferpentis terrefiris (peciem, qui toto fer¢ die in mari uiuit,quemadmodum coluber in dui ** 
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cut by the Swiss master Hans Seve ee orice Olaus Magaus in tabula 
Rudolph Manuel, called SS | 
Deutsch (1525-1571), illus- 
trates his discussion of the 
matter (Fig. 6). It covers 
two pages of the book. The 
woodcut is divided into two 
parts: a large one which . : 
represents the realm of the = 
water, and a small one, in 
the form of a strip on top 
of the water, which shows 
various land animals from 
Seema A D A LELC xia) 2 serpenc Mars woodcuts (From: Conradi Gesueri. . . Historiae 
£ . Animalium, Liber IIII . . ., Zurich, 1558). 
countries. Roman capitals 
next to the pictures of the “animals” refer to a descriptive list. This description, 
however, is nothing more than a compilation of various sources which are quoted 
without any apparent scruples about their reliability. All that Munster con- 
tributed were a few rather crude comments. Some pictures of monsters, such as 
those of whales, were evidently based on real observation. Their pictorial rep- 
resentations, according to Viktor Hantzsch,' go back to older illustrations, and the 
same is evidently true of the rest, for very similar pictures of single animals can 
be found in the Historia Animalium of the Swiss scientist, Conrad Gessner, which 
appeared in Zürich in 1558. It is known that Gessner asked for and received 
models for illustrations of his book from Munster.* 
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7. V. Hantzscu, Sebastian Münster, in: “Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der Kgl. 
Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,” Leipzig, 1898, p. 66. 
8. G. K. NAGLER, Die Monogrammisten, Munich, 1863, pp. 559, 1438. 
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It can not be assumed, however, that Gessner’s illustrator drew his inspiration 
directly from Manuel’s woodcut, for the latter shows arbitrary and fragmentary 
animal forms, the equivalents of which are illustrated correctly and completely in 
Gessner’s work. Compare “D,” for instance, called by Munster a “terrific sea 
’ with the “barbed whale” on page 246 of the fourth book of Gessner’s 
work. The latter is a fairly naturalistic rendering of a real animal, whereas the 
creature in Manuel’s woodcut, though based on the same design, is fantastic. Or 
compare “C,” a giant sea serpent, with the representation of the same legendary 
animal in Gessner’s Natural 
History. The Swiss author does 
not dare to doubt Aristotle’s 
testimony on the sea serpent, but 
cautiously adds that it is “rare.” 
He had the whole monster rep- 
resented by his illustrator on 
page 1040 of the same volume 
(Fig. 7). 

Manuel Deutsch, Munster’s 
illustrator, evidently used the 
same prototype as did Gessner’s 
illustrator, but he showed the 
upper part and the tail of the 
serpent only, the rest being sub- 
merged in the water (“C”). 

The method of showing only 
the part of a monster which 
stands above the surface of the 
water seems to have been re- 

sponsible for the origin of bodi- 
ria. 8. — Water scene, fromm trict of Countian tener Leggeemonsteremmnvy ET DONS 

illustration was copied, it was 
easily mistaken for a monster without a hind part. In Manuel Deutsch’s wood- 
cut is a “Springwal” (killer whale) called Orca which, according to Munster 
has a point on its back (“L”’). The illustrator shows the front part of an animal 
which recalls a boar. This fragmentary animal reminds us of the appearance of 
the monsters “B” and “T”, only the heads of which are visible, their bodies being 
submerged in the water. In passing, it may be mentioned that in the foreground 
there is a tree from which the much discussed ant-ducks grow, and that giant 
lobsters (“M’’) threaten men and in turn are threatened by monsters which 
Minster has made to resemble rhinoceri (‘‘N”’). 


monster,’ 
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The Swiss woodcut, both in its general character and in important details, 
recalls the Goanese painting. In both cases the whole surface is covered with water 
from which monsters, ships, and human figures stand out. In both cases a sea 
serpent is seen crushing a ship of European design. In both cases monsters which 
consist of a giant head without body, huge lobsters and “barbed whales” can be 


ric, 9.—Indian Art, Early XVII Century. — Dutch officials visit an Indian potentate, painted cotton. Courtesy of the Musée de 
l'Union des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 


found. (A barbed whale is immediately below the big crab in the Goanese pic- 
ture.) The sea cow (“T”’) and the “monster which recalls a rhinoceros” can be 
compared with the elephant headed fish in the second row below the warship to 
the right of the sea serpent and with the “sea horses” in the Goanese picture. 
The similarity between the two pictures suggests that a copy of Münster’s 
Cosmography or Conrad Lycostenes’ Prodigiorum ac ostentorum chronicon in 
which the same woodcut was reprinted in Zürich, 1558, was known to the Indian 
painter who created the Goanese picture. It is interesting to observe the transfor- 
mation which the European model underwent in the hands of the Oriental painter. 
The water which covers the surface of the woodcut merely suggests the “habitat” 
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of the monsters which are distributed like the animals on the plate of a zoological 
textbook, as isolated figures with volume indicated by shading. 

The Indian painter translates the crude arrangement into a subtle, flat pattern 
design in which waves, animals, ships and human figures are treated with equal 
consideration. Whereas the woodcut is unified by its subject-matter only, a rhyth- 
mic movement connects the fantastic scenes in the painting, recalling in its style 
a Near Eastern textile. It stands to reason that the Goanese rugs were patterned 
after a design which resembled the painting owned by Katchadourian, and I 
should like to suggest that the painting was done as a model for carpet-weavers 
or makers of other textile products. Its unusual subject-matter saved it from the 
destruction which is the fate of most of the designs from which craftsmen work, 
and it is conceivable that it subsequently served as a wall decoration. 

Arthur Upham Pope was correct when he suggested that “a European print” 
served as a model for the “droll marine scenes” of the Goanese carpets, though 
the European model reached the weavers through the medium of an Indian de- 
sign, and he was equally correct to claim Persia as the origin of their style. The 
Goanese painting no less than the Goanese carpets, shows a marked Persian in- 
fluence, although the painting lacks the ornamental motifs which cover the 
greater parts of the carpets. The little seahorses in the painting can be found as 
real horses in numerous Safavid miniatures. The Persian influence, evidently, 
reached the Goanese Hindu painter via the Mohammedan art of the Mughals. 
The “seascape” of the painter as well as the water and the fish in the Goanese 
rugs suggest a comparison with the illustrations of the Hamza romance and 
similar books. 

There is, however, a group of Indian works of art which show an even 
closer resemblance to the Goanese painting: namely the printed and painted 
cottons, the chintses or “‘pintados,” the best known examples of which date from 
the XVII Century. The pintados show floral patterns and figural scenes. Three 
examples which are published show water scenes. The first one is a cur- 
tain from Masulipetam, now in the Indian Museum in London.’ It shows the 
familiar tree of life pattern, but below the tree there is water with a turtle and 
some fish illustrated in a decorative style closely related to that of the Goanese 
painting. 

The second of these pintados is a painted cotton from the XVI or the XVII 
Centuries in the Textile Museum of the District of Columbia (Fig. 8).*° On 
a ground formed by water lines, figures and floral motifs are distributed without 
evident logical relationship, but with a subtle decorative taste. Among the figures 
is a crocodile swallowing a diver—a motif which recalls the monsters which 


9. W. S. Hapaway, Cotton Painting and Printing in the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1917, p. 2. 
10. M. O. C. Crawrorp, Historic Cottons Visit Arkansas, in: “Magazine of Art,’ XXXVIII, 1945, p. 190. 
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FIG. 10.— Master of St. Anne. — Manueline Ships. Courtesy of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, England. 


threaten men and ships in the Swiss woodcut and in the Goanese painting. 

The third example, in the Musée de l’Union des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, 
depicts the visit of Dutch officials to a native India potentate (Fig. 9)." This 
sumptuous work resembles the Goanese painting in its mixture of Indian and Eu- 
ropean motifs and its strikingly decorative style. One of the borders — there 
is no difference between “above” and “below” — shows a harbor scene. In the 
front there is a river or a bay, rendered in the same “conceptual” manner as 
the Goanese painting. The fish in the water appear to be on the same plane as the 
boats and on the upper rim of the water there are European vessels, with cannons 
and sails, done in the same simplified, flat pattern style, as is the fleet of Vasco da 
Gama. In both works, the Goanese painting and the cotton hanging, there are 
crabs of almost identical design. G. P. Baker’ dates the cotton as of the beginning 
of the XVII Century and emphasizes its Persian elements. 

It is evident that the craftsmen who decorated the chintses did not invent the 
motifs, but took them from foreign models, for they combined arbitrarily elements 
of a divergent nature in one and the same curtain. The Goanese painting possibly 
served as a design not only for carpet weavers but also for the makers of painted 
cottons. There must have been numerous designs of the type displayed in the pic- 
ture of the Katchadourian collection, in Goa and in other parts of India as well. 
a, Henri Crouzor, Les Toiles Peintes de l’Inde au Pavillon de Marsan, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Per. 


IV, LIV, 1912, pp. 290-291. 
12. Calico Painting and Printing in the East Indies, London, 1921, p. 62, fig. 19. 
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FIG. 11, — Japanese Art. The Arrival of a Portuguese Ship to Japan, lacquer screen (left half). Courtesy of the Musée 
Guimet, Paris. 


The Goanese painting, however, has a certain flavor which is lacking in the 
painted chintses. he Paris example is characterized by the flag of the Dutch 
fast India Company as a product of one of the Dutch colonies; and its pic- 
turization of barrels and other accessories of trade mark its sobriety, whereas 
the Indo-Portuguese painting is fantastic and heroic in spirit. Myron Malkiel 
Jirmounsky, in a discussion of the Manuelin period of Portugal, speaks of the 
spirit of adventure which led the explorers “vers un nouveau monde à l'Orient, 
vers les pays fabuleux et lointains, vers l'empire du prêtre Jean, les Iles Fortunées, 
au milieu de ‘mare te nebrosum, et vers les merveilleuses contrées de l'Inde et du 
"18 We can easily imagine how popular imagination embroidered on the 
Lusiad in Portuguese India, and the Goanese painting which we have discussed 
may be the visual remnant of a forgotten yarn told by a story-teller in a bazaar at 
Goa. 

The atmosphere of Goa was a curious blend of Catholic mysticism, Indian 


Gange. 


13. Problèmes des Primitifs Portugais, Coimbra, 1941. 
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FIG. 12. — Japanese Art. — The Arrival of a Portuguese Ship to Japan, lacquer screen (right half, see Fig. 11). 


folklore, and military drama. The fleet which brought the Portuguese overlords 
to their shores must have impressed itself deeply on the imagination of the natives. 
A painting of the time of Vasco da Gama, now in the Marine Museum at Green- 
wich and attributed to the Portuguese Master of Santa Anna, shows a Manuelin 
fleet of about 1520 (Fig. 10) * It is revealing to compare the naturalistic render- 
ing of this European work with the stylization of the Goanese painting. The 
latter illustrates the Indian concept of the naval spectacle. The Indian mind 
could not refrain from transforming the appearance of the fleet into the realm of 
saga. The Western mind contented itself with the surface whereas the Eastern 
artist included the inaccessible depth of the ocean in his representation of the scene. 
A European work of art, on one hand, Manuel Deutsch’s woodcut illustration of 
sea monsters, formed the model of the Indian painter’s concept of the deep sea. 
On the other hand, the style of the aquatic creatures is decidedly oriental. ‘Thus 
14. REYNALDO pos SANTOS, Os primitivos portugueses (1450-1550), Lisbon, 1940, p. 51. Another illustration of 


a Portuguese fleet arriving in India, cf. J. P. Ataux, Vasco da Gama ou l'Epopée des Portugais aux Indies, Paris, 
(1931), pl. facing p. 116, a miniature from Leitura Nova, painted in 1504 for King Manuel. 
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eastern and western elements are mixed inextricably in the picture by the painter 
from Goa. Moreover the “story-teller” imagination added a curious point to the 
narrative of Vasco da Gama’s exploit. The fearsome sea serpent, which devours 
one of the Portuguese men-of-war, is itself in the claws of a stronger monster, the 
giant crab, which is in the center of the whole composition. Is the crab an ally 
of the conqueror of the sea? When he raises his magic wand, will it annihilate 
the sea serpent which is about to destroy his fleet? We do not know, but this or 
a similar meaning must have been in the back of the painter’s mind. 

In spite of this complex origin, the effect of the picture is not hybrid, thanks 
to its unified design. The arrival of European traders and missionaries stimulated 
the amalgamation of Western and Eastern motifs not only in India but through- 
out the East. A group of Japanese lacquer screens illustrates a scene which in more 
than one respect recalls the subject-matter of the Goanese painting. One of these, 
which dates from the late XVI Century is now in the Musée Guimet in Paris. 
Like the other examples of the group it depicts the arrival of Portuguese vessels 
in Japan (Figs. 11 and 12). It is interesting to learn that a Portuguese fleet, which 
was led by a son of Vasco da Gama, carried the famous author of the Pelegrinage, 
Fernando Mendez Pinto, to Japan. The pious adventurer went to visit St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, the apostle of the Japanese, and was present at his death in 1552.” 
The Japanese screens which illustrate the arrival of Portuguese ships are not nec- 
essarily connected with this event, although Jesuit missionaries and Japanese 
converts appear on them. 

In all these Japanese screens the scene of the arrival of the Portuguese is 
reduced to a flat design. The Goanese painter proceeded in a similar way, but 
the Japanese version is richer in naturalistic details than the Indian work. The 
Japanese screens, on the other hand, lack the element of the fantastic. The 
Japanese artist observed the foreign ships and their crew with a kind of sober 
curiosity, whereas to the Indian painter the spectacle was a chapter of an epic 
come to life. Trivial details hold the interest of the Japanese artist. He shows 
a man carrying a folding chair for the venerable guests, in the foreground. 
The difference between the styles of the Goanese painting and the Japanese 
lacquer screen corresponds, roughly speaking, to that between a Moghul miniature 
and a painting of the Kano school which was both realistic and decorative. The 
attitude of the Japanese artist toward the world is that of a cool observer and 
esthete whereas the Indian experiences it with the naive wonder of a child. 


WOLFGANG BORN. 


15. Luspock, loc. cit. pl. III; ALAUX, loc. cit., p. 214, figs. facing pp. 214, 218, 222, 226 (details); L'Art 
Portugais de l'Epoque des Grandes Découvertes au XX Siècle, Paris, 1931 (catalogue of an exhibition held at the 
Musée du Jeu de Paume), p. 73; JEAN BUHOT, Les Paravents des Portugais, in: “Revue des Arts Asiatiques,” XII, 
1938, pp 113-124. 
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IN 1945 


IN MEMORIAM 


ARISTIDE 


HERE IN PARIS, as I go round the galleries 
looking at the painting and sculpture done since the 
beginning of the war, I am conscious of a growing 
disappointment. It is possible that by some failure 
of perception on my own part, or else by some mis- 
chance, I have failed to give attention to the best. 
Other recent visitors have returned to London 
inspirited by the work of the younger artists, 
whereas I am oppressed by the listlessness of the 
spirit by which the new work is informed—though 
the prevailing manner is harsh and aggressive— 
and by the ubiquitous readiness to improvise with- 
out conviction upon themes evolved by older art- 
ists, Picasso and Matisse most conspicuously. Liv- 
ing contact with the great traditions of the past 
appears to me to be as lacking as audacious in- 


MAILLOL 


ventiveness. “he power of infusing the contem- 
porary spirit into forms more or less traditional, 
which has been the glory of French artists, is in 
abeyance. Among the artists of our time, the one 
who in a preeminent degree manifested this power, 
I think, was Maillol. His art was at once tradi- 
tional and modern, and both intensely. It is, in 
fact, the spirit of Maillol that I feel to be so chil- 
lingly absent. As I walk about the streets my 
thoughts are occupied with this old sculptor not 
long dead, and so it is about him, rather than his 
younger contemporaries, that I feel impelled to 
write to you. 

Art critics of the more conscientious sort have 
grown shy of the terms “tradition” and “tradition- 
al” because the stable, imposing concept which they 
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evoke becomes, under scrutiny, almost empty of 
precise meaning. Almost all art derives more or 
less directly from one or another of the great tra- 
ditions, which are, however, continually modifying, 
in the process of growth, their own characters and 
influencing the others. Unqualified, therefore, 
these terms signify little. There exists, neverthe- 
less, an artistic underworld in which they are 
thoughtlessly current, in association, as a rule, with 
such other insignificant expressions as “sane,” “sin- 
cere,” “competent” and the like, though the oracles 
of this underworld display a marked reluctance to 
identify specific contemporary works of art as mer- 
iting these encomiums. The works cautiously held 
up to our admiration are, in general, nothing more 
than the products of mere stragglers who have sur- 
vived the dissolution of once popular movements, 
of the very names of whose chiefs—from Bastien- 
Lepage to Dendy Sadler—they are probably ignor- 
ant. But if the oracles of this underworld were 
to apply the discredited terms—discredited, that is 
to say, as part of the terminology of art criticism— 
“healthy,” “competent,” “traditional,” not to the 
shabby, acrid products of these disgruntled strag- 
glers, to whom such terms could hardly be appro- 
priate, but to the works of Maillol, their waspish 
generalizations would suddenly assume some mean- 
ing. And if they set up against Picasso, the grave 
classical figure of Maillol, instead of some dingy 
nonentity or other, their motives would be worthy 
of respect. 

What I have been trying to convey to you is the 
notion of an artist who—in this age of ours, when 
experiment, and revolution in every sphere of action 
are as natural as hieratic stability was to the an- 
cient empires of Byzantium and China—had the 
originality to manifest the luminous and serene 
spirit of classical tradition. (Simply to speak the 
language of tradition has never been an uncommon 
accomplishment). “The art of Maillol, in which 
so youthful a spirit is incarnate in so antique a 
form, offers the strongest contrast to that of Picas- 
so, who exercises a wider dominance in Paris than, 
perhaps, anyone since David. Picasso’s name de- 
taches itself from the murmur of crowds and is 
borne upon the chilly breezes, but nothing, it seems 
to me, is better calculated to dispose one to regard 
him with a critical eye than the example of Maill- 
ol. Picasso appears so quintessentially a contem- 
porary phenomenon that it is a hard and unprofit- 


able exercise to compare him with any artist be- 
longing to the past; but compare him with Maillol, 
and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that this 
astonishingly endowed, this tireless and audacious 
Catalon, is beyond everything else a species of al- 
most infinitely various magician—a master of any 
medium which he elects to employ—familiar with 
a range of moods and subjects unmatched by that 
of any artist alive, but that he lacks the ultimate 
consistency—the gemlike and all but unalterable 
core of personality conspicuous in every one of the 
great masters. Compared with Picasso, even the 
most versatile of the great masters, Leonardo, 
Michelangelo and Rubens, appear repetitive; and 
compared with Picasso’s, the development even of 
the most wayward, such as Gainsborough and 
Turner, assumes an almost rigorously logical 
pattern. 

It becomes equally difficult to resist the notion 
that Picasso has in general ignored, to the impov- 
erishment of his art, the stream of surrounding 
life. It is one of the commonplaces of criticism 
that the grandeur of the subject of a work of art, 
unless treated with the grandeur appropriate to it, 
signifies nothing; and the road to hell is notorious- 
ly strewn with the attempts of artists to depict 
subjects beyond their powers. Yet even this sad 
débris is a spectacle less depressing than that—so 
common today—of abundant talent complacently 
expended upon trifling subjects. And has talent 
of so commanding an order ever issued in such 
trivialities as in the endless succession of little as- 
semblies of “Journals,” mandolins and suchlike, for 
which Picasso is responsible? I do not believe it 
has. His early etching, Le Repas Frugal, and such 
paintings as La Vie, the Girl with Bare Feet, La 
Famille d’Arlequin au Singe, La Fillette sur la 
Boule, La Jeune Fille à la Mandoline and Portrait 
of Mme. Picasso of 1921, dispel any doubts as to 
Picasso’s capacity for handling superbly subjects of 
large human significance. 

Even Maillol, beside whose sculpture much of 
the work of the most talented contemporary art- 
ists seems trivial, rarely undertakes ambitious proj- 
ects; he does not, however, undertake projects ut- 
terly beneath his powers. Even the Tate’s Torso 
of The Monument to Blanqui, fragmentary though 
it is, has a massive plenitude which gives it the 
character of an authentic monument. Where he 
differs from Picasso is that the limitations in the 


FIG. 1, — ARISTIDE MAILLOL. — Standing Woman, bronze. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. 
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scale and complexity of his works are not deliber- 
ately set, but arise naturally from his precise 
knowledge of his own powers. 

As I walk the streets—mostly little more lively 
than village streets and whose silence, like theirs, 
is shattered now and then by the headlong passage 
of a car—I recall my own meetings with the old 
sculptor. Maillol met his death from a car, and 
during the time we were together it was for the 
arrival of a car that I remember his scanning the 
road with evident apprehension. 

I don’t remember exactly in what year our 
meetings took place, but I can still hear the re- 
verberations of the church bells rung in feverish 
joy to celebrate the withdrawal from the Rhine- 
land of the armies of France. The place was Wei- 
mar, where Elizabeth and I were staying with 
Count Harry Kessler, a liberal and discerning 
patron of the arts, and, I suppose, Maillol’s earli- 
est and most consistent patron. Maillol himself 
presently arrived, accompanied by a young woman 
of exceptional beauty. 

Maillol was a tall, spare, bearded figure, the 
charm of whose grave presence was enhanced by 
the almost childlike spontaneity of his gestures. 
These gestures evidently reflected his childlike ca- 
pacity for complete absorption in the interest of 
the moment, which he at once characteristically dis- 
played. He must have complained to Kessler, in 
the course of their correspondence, of trouble with 
his sight, for Kessler now gave him a big mag- 
nifying glass on an adjustable wheeled stand in 
order to spare him from eyestrain while he was en- 
graving. Never have I seen a present give more 
prolonged rapture than this. Everybody had to be 
initiated into the workings of the gadget—not only 
the young woman whom he had brought with him, 
and Elizabeth and I, but even Kessler, who had 
probably had it made specially to his own design. 
And after we had all mastered its intricacies, 
Maillol kept running it happily over various flat 
surfaces and examining his fingers and other ob- 
jects beneath the lens. 

Next day we all went to the Cranach Press 
which Kessler founded, where a number of mag- 
nificent books had been made, including a Hamlet 
beautifully embellished with woodcuts by Gordon 
Craig, another artist to whom Kessler showed him- 
self an inspiring patron. The principal reason for 
Maillol’s visit was, I seem to recollect, to examine 
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with Kessler the edition of Virgil’s Eclogues which 
he had illustrated, and which had been published by 
the Press in 1927. He appeared to enjoy our being 
with him, and watching him at work (aided, on 
the slightest pretext, by the mobile magnifying 
glass) but—and I confess it with shame—I can’t 
remember exactly what he did, and have only a 
vague impression of woodblocks being scrutinized 
and proofs and printed pages being checked. 

In Kessler’s Press there was much to remind the 
visitor of the extent of the English contribution to 
the arts of printing and lettering. “The man who 
had charge of the place, Mr. Gage Cole, was an 
Englishman who had been apprentice to Morris 
at the Kelmscott Press. A copy of Edward John- 
ston’s Writing and Illuminating and Lettering, 
showing signs of constant but careful usage, lay 
open on a bench, and it was evident that William 
Morris, Charles Ricketts, Emery Walker and Eric 
Gill were familiar spirits. But it was not long 
before Gill himself appeared. He walked into the 
house wearing his short black cassock and cross- 
gartered yellow stockings, looking hot, after the 
long journey from London, but very eager to greet 
Maillol. Maillol, who was familiar with Gill’s 
work, had heard much about him from Kessler. 
As has been recounted elsewhere, there had been, 
many years earlier, contact of a not undramatic 
nature between the two. Gill, persuaded by Kess- 
ler, had given his qualified consent to becoming 
Maillol’s student and had gone to Marly where 
Maillol’s studio was and where Kessler had found 
him accommodations. But Gill, who had had mis- 
givings from the first, returned to England after 
spending but a few hours in Marly, fearing that 
Maillol’s mature personality would leave too heavy 
an impress on his own (the year was 1911 and Gill 
had made his first piece of sculpture only the year 
before) and he doubted the utility of the teachings 
of a convinced modeler for a convinced carver. 

The rest of us looked forward to the meeting 
with no less interest than they themselves. ‘Chey 
shook hands and exchanged friendly anticipatory 
glances. ‘Then for an instant embarrassed disap- 
pointment froze them: each simultaneously re- 
alized that he was ignorant of the language of the 
other. Neither, I believe, spoke a foreign lan- 
guage, though Gill was no doubt able to read 
French, and he had also had some Latin. There- 
after, Maillol manifested his benevolence toward 
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Gill, and Gill his reverence for Maillol, but they 
made—to my surprise—almost no attempt to com- 
municate either through Kessler, whose English and 
French were perfect, or otherwise. Gill naturally 
was shown the magnifying glass, and some tech- 
nical information about engraving was exchanged, 
but these, I believe, represented the limits of their 
converse. 

The story is current in Paris that Maillol met 
his death at the hands of the F.F.I. (who are said 
to have ambushed his car) because of the visit he 
made to Paris, under Nazi pressure, on the occa- 
sion of the exhibition at the Orangerie of the work 
of the German sculptor Arno Breker, a protégé of 
Hitler’s. It is a story which I find difficult to ac- 
cept. I am reminded by it, however, of two con- 
tradictory but emphatic expressions of political 
opinion which Maillol made at Weimar. On the 
day of his arrival we talked of his native province 
where he in the main still resided. He appeared to 
be interested that I had spent some time there; in 
fact in the neighborhood of Banyuls, his birthplace, 
and he responded warmly to my observations about 
the architecture, local customs and so forth, until I 
referred to the austerely splendid character of the 
landscape, which was heightened by the almost 
total absence of trees. ‘Then his brows contracted 
angrily, “It wasn’t always like that,” he said. “It’s 
the French who’ve done it; it’s the French who’ve 
cut down the trees.” The subject occasioned in 
him such obvious irritation that I was reluctant to 
pursue it, but whether by “the French” he meant 
the government or merely intrusive speculators 
in timber, I had the impression that his feeling for 
his province was intense. 

A few days later he gave evidence, and with no 
less decision, of a wider patriotism. Kessler took 
Maillol, Elizabeth and me to see an old lady, re- 
markable in her own right and for another reason: 
she was Nietzsche’s sister. Frau Forster-Nietzsche 
was an object at once of admiration and pity in 
Weimar, on account of the frustration of a large 
project with which she had been occupied—the 
publication of a definitive edition of her brother’s 
works. In order that this project might be re- 
alized, she built up a fund out of the earnings of 
her own industrious pen, but the whole of it had 
vanished as a result of the inflation, and her great 
age notwithstanding, she had begun anew the 
process of accumulation. It appeared, however, 


that her comprehension of her brother’s philos- 
ophy was less genuine than her desire to see it per- 
petuated, for she had fallen into the vulgar error 
of regarding it as the gospel of Fascism. She 
therefore actively occupied herself with political 
agitation and it was not long before she had or- 
ganized a meeting at which rows of Thuringian 
burgesses and farmers were harangued at length 
on the subject of Fascist doctrine by the Italian 
ambassador in Berlin. ‘The general impression 
was that this suave and rhetorical person had left 
her stolid audience unmoved. On the occasion of 
our visit, Kessler had brought a copy of Maillol’s 
Eclogues to show to Frau Forster-Nietzsche, who 
scrutinized the book with evident admiration. 
“This is a beautiful book,” she said, “a very beau- 
tiful book; I know how much Signor Mussolini, 
who has such a love of fine books, would like to 
possess a copy. I wonder whether you would con- 
sent, as a testimony of the admiration of France, 
to present one, inscribed . . .” 

“T regret, Madame, it is not possible.” 

Our hostess jumped to the conclusion that the 
refusal arose from reluctance on Maillol’s side to 
part with a costly volume; she therefore added: 
“Naturally, if you will be so good as to INSCRIBE it, 
the question of making a copy available could no 
doubt be arranged with Count Kessler St 

“T am afraid, Madame,” Maillol explained in a 
tone of distressed asperity, “that it is not a question 
of finding a copy: but I cannot do what you ask.” 

Maillol’s attitude toward the Germans, to judge 
from what I heard of the matter yesterday, was 
also enigmatic. That he made the somewhat com- 
promising journey from Banyuls to Paris there can 
be no doubt, but he is said to have made it a high- 
ly inconvenient occasion for his hosts, by pleading 
helplessness and age and insisting that he must 
be accompanied on this account first by his wife, 
then his son. Whatever the truth about this ex- 
pedition, it is not easy to share the view, current 
among certain people here, that there was a Mach- 
iavellian element in his conduct. For Maillol, in 
whose noble and subtle apprehension of form 
naiveté had no part, and whose knowledge of Euro- 
pean sculpture was extensive and profound, im- 
pressed me as being, in everything unconnected 
with his vocation, a man of extreme, in fact of 
quite Corot-like, simplicity. 

One manifestation of this simplicity, which I 
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recall with particular clarity, he gave one morning 
when we were out walking in the country on the 
city’s fringe. The sun blazed fiercely down out of 
a sky without a cloud. From time to time Maillol 
looked upward with a puzzled air. “It’s a very 
singular thing,” he at last observed, “but the sun 
is REALLY brilliant.” 

“Then, it is nearly midsummer,” I answered, “so 
why should it not shine brilliantly?” 

“Of course it’s the time of year for sunshine, 
but what is so odd is that it should be so brilliant 
HERE. Why,” he said in a dreamy, grumbling tone, 
“the sun is shining as brightly as it does in France; 
and in Germany one expects it, somehow, to be a 
little different, a little GRAYER, you understand.” 

As we continued our walk, I perceived that he 
was troubled by some matter which concerned 
him more intimately than the unlooked-for bright- 
ness of the sun. From time to time he stopped 
and, putting up a lean brown hand to his wide- 
brimmed felt hat to shade his eyes, he scrutinized 
the long straight road. When cross-roads opened 
up new vistas, he paused and looked long to left 
and right in evident agitation. “It’s my son and 
my wife,” he explained, “that I keep expecting. My 
son drives very fast.” | 

Later on, I came to understand something 
of the cause of his agitation. Mme. Maillol, her- 
self the model for many of his earlier works, 
did not always find it easy to reconcile herself to 
his use of other models, with regard to certain of 
whom she showed a marked disapprobation, and in 
this she was encouraged by her fast-driving son. 
Of these models, the beautiful girl whom Maillol 
had brought with him to Weimar was the one 
through whom he could for the moment best evoke 
the lyrical autumnal mood of his latest work—the 
mood of a man who has outlived his strongest 
emotions, yet whose memory still lingers half pas- 
sionately on the springtime of life. 


After a few days Maillol returned to France, 
and I never saw him again, but when, in 1938, his 
Three Graces was given to the Tate Gallery by 
the National Art-Collections Fund, I received a 
message through the man who cast the group, to 
say how happy he was that what he considered the 
best work of his later life should belong to the 
British nation. 

Kessler had to leave Germany after the Nazis 
came to power, on account of his advocacy of inter- 
national friendship, and when he came to London 
he told me that they had seized his collection of 
works by Maillol, which was I believe, the most 
representative that exists. ‘The relation between 
artist and patron was a delightful one. Maillol, 
with his wayward dignity, reposed an almost filial 
trust in Kessler, a man of the world whose passion 
for beauty and for justice the exigencies of the 
world never diminished. Maillol described to me 
how when, about the year 1908, he was taken to 
Greece by Kessler, he happened to see a group of 
boys bathing from a rock on the coast of Attica, 
a spectacle which suddenly evoked for him the 
spirit of Greek sculpture with an intensity he had 
never experienced before. 

“T have owed so much to Kessler during the 
many years of our friendship,” Maillol said, “so 
much to his advice, his belief in me, and to his con- 
stant generosity, but I’m not sure that the thing 
which places me most of all in his debt is not the 
spectacle of those Greek boys bathing.” 

And now Maillol and Kessler and Gill are 
dead, and here am I in an unheated Paris bedroom 
trying to make for you, out of the materials af- 
forded by an imperfect memory, an impression of 
them as they were during a few hot summer days 
in the early nineteen-thirties. 


JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. 


FIG. 1. — SCHOOL OF GENTILE BELLINI. — Reception of a Venetian Ambassador at Cairo. — Louvre, Paris. 


AGAIN: GIOVANNI BELLINI 
AND CORNARO’S GAZELLE 


‘The painting reproduced on this page! represents 
the Louvre version which can be traced back as far 
as Marco Boschini’s Carta del Navegar Pitoresco, 
Venice, 1660, where it is fully described, and re- 
ported as having just been taken to France by the 
engraver Raphael Dufresne. 

A second version preserved in the Mme. de 
Langlade Collection,? differs from the one in the 
Louvre in many details of the architecture as well 
as of the figures. The doe is turned in the other 
direction, and behind the newly added figure of 
St. John the Baptist, a monkey is replaced by two 
dogs( ?) held on a leash. 


1. Its reproduction was omitted, through an oversight, 
from my article: Again Giovanni Bellini and Cornaro’s 
Gazelle, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” March 1946, 
Pa 187. 

2. Kept. 10% 
opp. p. 65. 


“Burlington Magazine,” 1938, fig. A, 


The tapestry of 1545 owned by the Earl of 
Powis® is closer to the second version, as already 
pointed out when it was first published. One of 
the differences refers to the gazelle, which in the 
tapestry looks far less like a dwarf stag than in 
the painted versions, and has simpler antlers. To 
my mind the representation here is more closely 
related to that in Gessner’s book, and I wonder 
whether the original may have offered an animal 
of this type. The two painted versions may show 
the deterioration so typical in the rendering of 
exotic animals. Dürer’s Hippopotamus and its 
copies would be the best known example of this 
process. 


BE. TIETZE-CONRAT. 


3. Repr. in: “Burlington Magazine,” 1938, fig. B, 


opp. p. 65. 
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GisELA M. A. RICHTER.—Archaic Attic Gravestones 
(Martin Classical Lectures, vol. X).—Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1944, 160 pp., Ill., 512 x 8, $2.50. 


This is the tenth in a series of lectures delivered at 
Oberlin College and subsequently published by the 
foundation established in memory of Charles Beebe Mar- 
tin. It maintains the high scholarly standard of this 
justly famous series. 

The subject is the grave monuments of Athens from 
600 to 500 B.c. Many of these have been reconstructed 
by the author, some from scattered fragments heretofore 
unknown or unrecognized. The material is from mu- 
seums and collections all over the world, but a sur- 
prising proportion is from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

For most of the period under discussion, the typical 
gravestone of the Athenians had four parts: a base where 
usually was recorded the dedication; a tall shaft, taper- 
ing upward, carved in relief; a cavetto capital; and a 
sphinx carved in the round. The shaft grows gradually 
taller. After 550 B.c. the cavatto capital is continuously 
replaced in favor by a palmette and volute capital. In 
the last quarter of the century the shaft becomes shorter 
again, the sphinx is omitted, and a palmette finial re- 
places the two topmost members. The shaft still may 
have a figure or figures, carved in relief, drawn in in- 
cised lines or simply painted on the slab. The name 
of the deceased may be inscribed on the shaft instead of 
on the base, if figures are omitted from the front. The 
monuments were all painted in bright colors. 

The conjectural reconstruction of these monuments, each 
consisting of several pieces which are necessarily sepa- 
rated even when the parts are undamaged, might serve 
as a model of what can be accomplished by intensive 
archeological study of a limited problem. 

The text is divided into chapters dealing with limited 
periods of about a quarter of a century each. The book 
is fully annotated and illustrated. A set of drawings, 
each a composite, shows the typical gravestone of each 
period, and enables one to grasp the development at a 
glance. An important item is the notation of traces of 
colors, which were so tastefully and effectively applied 
to these handsome monuments from an aristocratic age. 

DoroTHY Kent HILL. 
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GiseLA M. A. RICHTER.—dAttic Red-Figured Vases, A 
Survey—New Haven, Yale University Press, 1946. 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 221 pp. 125 Ill, 
672 x 934, $2.50. 


This useful small book is intended to acquaint the 
public with the painters of Attic red-figured vases, espe- 
cially the vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It 
is in considerable part a repetition of the de luxe work, 
Red-Figured Athenian Vases, by the same author and 
LinpsLEY F. HALL (1936). 

This book will be welcomed by the many who have 
been confused by the myriad artists with obviously fanci- 
ful names who have emerged in the last thirty years 
under the direction of archeologists. Alone with its 
direct predecessor, this book explains fully the archeo- 
logical method used for determining authorship of vase 
paintings and the artistic criteria for identifying each 
painter’s works, lists all the imaginary names and gives 
their origin. It will be useful for study and for refer- 
ence. 

The description of each painter’s works and style, 
necessarily makes for a compact text, and one can not 
claim that Greek painters are as colorful personalities 
as the artists of the Renaissance. Human interest is 
lacking when the real name of an artist is unknown and 
not a single fact about his life can be told. The effect 
of compactness is especially great if one must read the 
book away from the Metropolitan collection. The sum- 
maries at the beginning of the chapters and the intro- 
duction which deals with Greek technique and with pot- 
tery in general, are extremely easy to read. Most inter- 
esting and novel is the section dealing with the in- 
scriptions on vases. The history of the development of 
the conventions for drawing parts of the body in the 
early periods, is explained in detail as never before, and 
clearly illustrated by drawings. 

The book is fully annotated and indexed, and has a 
bibliography. The 31 line drawings in the text and the 
94 small photographs are chiefly single figures or parts 
of figures, chosen to illustrate style. Most of them are 
views which have not been used before. The book, like 
the objects with which it deals, is attractive. 


DoroTHY KENT HILL. 
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FRANK Lioyp WRIGHT, When Democracy Builds, Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1945, 132 pp., 
Ill., 8 x 10%, $4.00. 

To find out how the machine powers which an indus- 
trial world has created can best serve mankind — that 
surely is a needed and a noble task. That is the task 
FRANK Lioyp WRIGHT has set himself in writing When 
Democracy Builds. A designer, not an economist, he 
seeks to find the errors in our modern economy; a 
builder, not a sociologist, he searches for the virus that 
poisons modern human relations; an architect, not a 
statesman, he searches for the faults in our political and 
national organizations. And for these errors, these faults, 
he assays a general cure. 

This bringing of an outside, unspecialized mind to 
bear upon the compartmentalized qualities of modern liv- 
ing is of the greatest value. We, who live under the dis- 
heartening conditions, the confusions of pragmatic vic- 
tory and idealistic defeat, of increased power bringing 
only time-and-money-slavery, are ourselves not economists 
or sociologists or politicians or industrialists — except 
by individual accident. For us as human beings, only a 
great human being can speak; only an individual as an 
individual, can voice our profound discouragements, our 
widespread and growing feeling that somehow the “sys- 
tem” has left us out. 

This WRIGHT does, with passionate conviction. His 
diagnosis of the ills of a centralized, power-greedy, profit- 
worshiping civilization — set forth in his characteristic 
repetitious and turgidly eloquent prose — seems basically 
sound. His indictment is well founded, not on statistics, 
but on our own feelings, our own cynicisms. Compounded 
half of pure Marxism, owing much to the thinking of 
Henry George, he finds the evils due to two great causes: 
rent — rent for land, rent for money, and rent for ideas 
—and centralization. The apotheosis of these two evil 
forces, rent and centralization, is the great metropolitan 
city; hence for him the city is the most fatal symptom of 
the disease. 

Many will follow WRIGHT this far with eager sym- 
pathy. But many will hesitate to accept wholeheartedly 
the cure he proposes — “Broadacre City,’ with its scat- 
tered little houses each on an acre or more of ground, its 
great highways, its scattered public facilities. There are, 
WRIGHT says (I haven’t checked the figures), 57 acres of 
land in the United States to every individual. But, if one 
deducts the unusable mountain slopes, the deserts, the 
areas with arid or intractable soils, and the areas of irre- 
claimable marsh and swamp, the good land remaining 
would be fairly full if his system were applied the coun- 
try over. Today it is said of the Los Angeles region that 
one can drive forty miles in any direction through the 
area and never come to real city or real country. Imagine 
driving two thousand miles with the same result. 

The author seems to forget that there have been cities, 
towns, and villages far different in their social and cul- 
tural effect from, let us say, Detroit or New York or Chi- 
cago. Some people like neighbors — neighbors they can 
reach by crossing a street or a yard. They like the warm 
feeling of human contact—the sense of security, of 
sociability —they get from dwelling close together. One 
of the hardships of the pioneers was the leaving of 
warm, vital village life, and there are those social his- 


torians who claim that some of the loss of vitality to be 
observed in “Usonian” democracy (to use WRIGHT’s ex- 
pression) has come from the breaking up of villages and 
the development of scattered living on separated farms, 
as well as from the flight from country to city. 

Many will miss in Broadacre City something to take 
the place of the old town square or village green; for 
WricuHT’s widely scattered groups of communal facilities 
—here shopping, there far away a community cultural 
center, and in quite another place the lovely church en- 
isled in parking areas—have none of that feeling of 
climax, that something which is the product of and the 
symbol for all the community’s extra-personal life, which 
characterizes the old green or square or the market place 
of a European town. 

For WRIGHT seems to be guilty of the besetting sin of 
most reformers — the feeling that all “good” people are, 
or ought to be, made in his own image, and that all 
would like —or should like— country life in a com- 
pletely scattered and diffuse community; each family on 
its own acre of subsistence farm. He furnishes a few 
tower apartment houses for the hopelessly incurable city- 
lovers, forgetting that it is less the high apartments than 
the close human contacts that city-dwellers are seeking. 
Human beings are more varied than any such scheme as 
Broadacre City can satisfy; many people in the past have 
loved to form villages, towns, or cities because these fur- 
nished a warmth and a stimulus and an opportunity for 
impersonal, social enthusiasms and for intellectual and 
creative development which a scattered country life could 
never give. 

Lewis Mumrorp, with all his passionate hatred of the 
limitations and the cruelties inherent in the “Megaloplis” 
of today, has always recognized the cultural importance 
of the town. The great cities of today are evil not be- 
cause they are cities but because they are the overgrown 
creations of stupidity and greed and they lack human 
scale and human meaning. If, as the motivating force 
behind our cities, we could substitute for the stupidity 
and greed some realization of the importance of human 
living, of the infinite and creative variety in personality, 
of the potential richness of human experience, then city 
size would take care of itself. There would undoubtedly 
be many Broadacre cities; but there would also be close- 
knit villages and towns. There would be automobile 
communities like WRIGHT'S, but there would be villages 
and cities pre-eminently for pedestrians, too. 

For the architecture of the buildings which WRIGHT 
illustrates one can have only the deepest admiration. The 
prefabricated house, the house for the little farms (an 
idea WRIGHT borrows from WALTER V. Davipson), the 
house for acreage farms, the well-known apartment 
house, the road intersection — these all show WRIGHT’s 
genius for form. As diagnostician and as designer one 
accepts him with few reservations; but, in the social 
panacea he offers, the limitations in his grasp of the 
variety of human life become all too apparent. 

When Democracy Builds is physically a book of rare 
distinction. Jacket, title page, and typography are all 
handled with an unusually sensitive imagination. They 
enshrine WRIGHT’s message in a form that is both fitting 
and beautiful. 

TALBOT HAMLIN. 
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L'AMOUR DE L'ART 

1945). 

Unlike so many other French magazines and news- 
papers, “L'Amour de L'Art” was not published under the 
Occupation. It could, therefore, reappear in its liberated 
country under its former name. The first issue published 
after the liberation of France (August, 1945), bears 
the mark of the period of silence imposed upon the 
magazine during the war, and starts under the sign of 
a man who, at that time, voiced in the United States, 
where he was to die, his anger against the oppressors 
of his people, and his firm and inspiring faith in the vic- 
tory which it was not granted him to greet. I speak, of 
course, of HENRI Focitton. The editors of “L'Amour de 
L'Art” had, indeed, the excellent idea of reprinting on 
the first page of this issue the Address to France, made 
by HENRI FOCILLON on January 3, 1941 over the Boston 
radio, For those, like myself, who heard this address at 
the risk of their lives, within thick walls with closed 
windows, at a time when listening to foreign broadcasts 
was regarded by the occupation authorities as a major 
crime, this page has a particularly pathetic value. But 
at that time, it was more the voice, whose strength and 
intonation distance could not weaken, that was listened 
to, than the words and thoughts themselves. It resounded 
in the hearts of the imprisoned people, and by the time 
the short broadcast was over they hardly knew what they 
had heard, but they retained the strength and courage 
with which that voice had inspired them. Recorded per- 
manently on the first page of this art magazine, each 
word of the poignant message now assumes its complete 
value. Thus, now that the battles are over, we can meas- 
ure the full extent of the contribution that such words 
brought to the cause of victory. They may even be 
placed alongside the great contributions made on land, 
on sea and in the air by the heroes of the war. More 
than ever before, we know today that even the greatest 
- weapons of destruction are not sufficient to defend the 
values for which we have to fight. They acquire their 
full power only when they give way to a constructive 
spirit stimulating action. In one of the numerous letters 
which FociLLoN sent at the same time to those he knew 
personally, and for each of whom he had a special mes- 
sage and a word of inspiration, he spoke about the burden 
he was carrying on his shoulders “not as an aged man 
whose shoulders would sag,” he said, “but as a soldier 
who carries his pack proudly.” 

Another article in the same issue, by GEORGES PILLE- 
MENT, deals with Paris Under Vichy, Four Years of 
Destruction, that is, with the problem raised by the de- 
struction of old buildings or old quarters of the city, made 
necessary by their bad state of preservation or by the 
work of modernization and embellishment of the capital. 
The author concludes his survey with an appeal for the 
foundation of an Urban Commission which would be put 
in charge of seeing to it that no new projects or plans for 
the improvement of Paris should excuse the destruction of 
old historical or artistic sites and monuments. When 
viewed from the United States, such an appeal should be 
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considered as a model to follow. The indifference with 
which monuments of the past are regarded in this coun- 
try is, indeed, a matter for despair. Here where hardly 
a house, not to mention old quarters of a city, enjoys 
the slightest protection against the ambitions of the real 
estate operators, or even against a government architect 
building temporary barracks for an anticipated expan- 
sion of administrative offces—one feels really jealous of 
the care and solicitude enjoyed by every stone of Paris 
and by every inch of its soil. There may be an exag- 
geration of the problem on both sides, but a good balance 
between each would be quite welcome. Of course, during 
the period of the war, more valuable monuments and 
buildings of Paris were allowed to deteriorate than nor- 
mally. There should, nevertheless, be provision for a 
normal amount of expansion for modern improvement 
and aggrandizement of the city, and especially for the 
often indispensable wiping out of slums. On the other 
hand, there may be little interest in this country in the 
preservation of the past at the expense of construction for 
a better future, but it would seem that in that very future 
there should be a place for monuments of art, or merely 
creations of yesterday as a record of the past. 


GERMAIN BAZIN accompanies with a short but beauti- 
ful page the reproduction of several pastels Delacroix 
made for his Death of Sardanapale. Another article, 
by MarceLt ZAHAR, combines two very French spheres 
of interest to make up a charming study of draping (the 
“drapé”’). The author, who enjoys equally his research 
of the models furnished by antique sculpture and of the 
world of Paris fashion-makers, finds in the way a dress 
is draped, the foundation of a style. And he follows the 
variations of the style throughout Egypt, Persia and the 
Hellenic world, labelling the latter as the fatherland of 
the best adventures for the fashions of tomorrow. 

Two living artists, a sculptor—Robert Couturier, and 
a painter—Andre Fougeron—are discussed in short ar- 
ticles by JACQUES DE LAPRADE (whose article on Boussin- 
gault was recently published in the “Gazette”), and by 
ANATOLE JAKOVSKY respectively. Couturier has matured 
considerably in the last six years. He has reached, 
through summarization of form, that magnificent and 
weighty simplicity which always sets out the decorative 
value of sculpture. Fougeron belongs to the group of 
living artists, such as Pignon, Gischia, Manessier, and 
others, about whom the author says that they were first 
considered, after the liberation, as moving in the paths 
of Matisse and Picasso, and promoting a kind of neo- 
cubism. “And, however,’ remarks the author, “this 
young team which has worked, indeed, up to now in the 
tradition of these two innovators of contemporary art, is 
beginning to change from top to bottom the elements of 
the problem. It reverses the very direction of pictorial 
evolution. It does not go any more from concrete to ab- 
stract, but inversely, from the abstract toward man; it 
tends toward lost reality, toward this new reality which 
will be the only possible art of tomorrow. The evolution 
of Andre Fougeron, the most representative painter of the 
group, demonstrates this clearly.” And if we can trust 
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the author, it seems that the French painting of today 
tends to create, at least in art, an image of a tranquil 
world which is so badly lacking in reality. Instead of re- 
membering the hard years of the recent past, and of 
recording them in art as permanent illustrations, the 
French artists want to anticipate in painting, the crea- 
tions of the French people of the future. 

The first article of the September, 1945, issue of 
“L'Amour de L'Art,” by GERMAIN Bazin, is devoted to 
the great acquisition made by the Louvre Museum at the 
very period when France’s treasures were at the mercy 
of the Nazi looters—that is, in 1942. It is one of the best 
paintings of Charles Le Brun: The Equestrial Portrait 
of Chancellor Seguier. An excellent color reproduction 
recalls the extraordinary qualities of the painting, and a 
photograph of the way the painting was transported 
from the castle in which it was acquired to the Castle 
of Sourches, where the paintings of the Louvre were 
safeguarded during the war, has happily been added to 
the illustration of the article. After having remained 
for almost a century completely unknown to the art 
world, having been kept in the family home of indirect 
descendants of Chancellor Seguier, this painting was 
again presented to the admiration of the public at the 
exhibition which was organized in Paris in 1935 to cele- 
brate the 3ooth anniversary of the foundation of the 
French Academy, and once more at the Exhibiton of 
Masterpieces of French Art held in Paris at the time of 
the International Exhibit of 1937. It seems a real 
achievement not only to have acquired such a valuable 
painting for the Louvre at such a difficult period of its 
history, but also to have accomplished then its trans- 
portation to the safeguarding depository of the Louvre. 
Each art transaction and each transportation of a work 
of art in the country was subject to the most severe regu- 
lations, and had to be provided with a special authoriza- 
tion from the occupation authorities, so that the negotia- 
tions for acquisition had to be made in a clandestine way, 
as also had to be done the moving of the masterpiece to 
the Castle of Sourches. In this case special care had to 
be taken since, as the author recalls, the enemy was 
particularly interested in the painting, and the Kaiser 
Friedrich Musuem had formerly even tried to secure it 
for its own collections. Everything had almost succeeded 
when a French art paper published by the Germans 
apparently received a rumor of the event, and made a 
cover illustration of the painting with a treacherous note 
about it. This gravely endangered not only the whole 
operation underway, but obviously the lives of the men 
carrying out at the time their work in the service of the 
Louvre. However, nothing prevented the final accom- 
plishment of this heroic task, and the painting has now 
entered, as the author says, “the Palace of the Kings 
of France where it was ‘greeted’ by the image of the 
monarch of whom its sitter was one of the greatest 
subjects. . . .” 

It is amazing to find a curator of the Louvre devoting 
a study to modern furniture. This is, however, what has 
been done in the same issue by PIERRE VERLET in an ar- 
ticle on Modern Furniture and the Lessons of the Past. 
Considering, with an interest which is valuable on the 
part of a scholar devoting his life to the preservation of 


monuments of the past, the decorative art created by the 
most modern French designers, PIERRE VERLET, traces a 
parallel between the modern inventions of French cabi- 
net makers and those of their predecessors of past cen- 
turies. He brings out the value of French modern style 
as a bearer of old French traditions, and sees in this 
trend assurances of the definite value of the contribu- 
tions of our time to the history of French decorative art. 
It is interesting to follow the illustrations of this article, 
which show to what extent French modern furniture, in- 
spired by ancient styles, is remindful of furniture cur- 
rently created in the United States. This may be explained 
by the fact that one of the surprising features of Amer- 
ican decorative, as well as architectural, art is its gen- 
eral devotion to the ideals of the past. The modernistic 
style currently used in Europe during the years preced- 
ing World War II, is generally replaced here, outdoors 
and indoors, by the atmosphere and the forms of life of 
our grand and great-grandmothers. 

Another member of the staff of the Louvre, RENE 
HUYGHE, Curator of Paintings, whose interest in modern 
art is well known through his many contributions to its 
literature, wrote for the same issue a fascinating study of 
Matisse Between the Orient and the Occident, and it 
certainly seems worth noticing the spirit of youth that 
writers such as these must have introduced into the 
Louvre—a welcome assurance of the many innovations 
the old Museum has been needing for years. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


1945). 

The January issue of the last year the “Burlington 
Magazine” was published during the war, was a special 
number devoted to Polish art of the Renaissance. It was 
a welcome undertaking at a moment when Polish soil 
was undergoing the havoc of bombing, and was being 
gradually depleted of most of the glorious monuments of 
its centuries-old history and art. But besides that cur- 
rent interest which must have counted as one of the im- 
mediate reasons for the publication, there was also a 
more permanent and scholarly stimulation for the idea. 
As stated in the editorial of that issue, Polish art of the 
Renaissance has received the smallest attention in scho- 
larly literature. In neither the basic History of Art by 
ANDRÉ MICHEL, nor in the History of Poland (1941), is- 
sued by Cambridge, was the gap adequately filled, there- 
fore, the four thorough, though concise, articles contained 
in the “Burlington’s”, special Polish Renaissance issue 
have definitely brought a valuable contribution to the 
study of one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of the art of eastern Europe. Indeed, Polish 
art, because of tragic natural geographic conditions, is 
one of those in which, on the very border of separa- 
tion of the Latin, Germanic and Slavic worlds, can be 
found the signs of the wide expansion of western civili- 
zation and line of thought. 

The article on Polish Renaissance Architecture was 
written by Dr. KAROL ESTREICHER, formerly Director of 
the Diocesan Museum in Sandomierz and Keeper of the 
Cabinet of Prints and Engravings in Cracow. He draws 
a parallel between the foundation of a Renaissance style 
in the architecture of Poland and the contemporary evolu- 
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tion of architecture in France. The beginning of Polish 
Renaissance architecture is thus placed at the very mo- 
ment following the domination exerted by the builders 
of the great Medieval cathedrals, and preceding the ad- 
vent of the Baroque Style which was gradually to re- 
place the artistic hegemony of Italy with that of Paris. 
The Poland of that time is just the country of Central 
Europe in which the influence and impact of the Italian 
Renaissance style can be best measured. 

This is marked by the significant art patronage of 
Prince Sigismund Jagiello, who had in 1$or1 erected in 
the Cracow Cathedral a most venerated tomb for his late 
brother, King John Albert, I, and who, as King Sigis- 
mund I, imported into Poland the Italian artist from 
Hungary, until then known as Franciscus Florentinus. 
In addition to the monument to King John Albert I the 
latter rebuilt the old Medieval castle in Cracow in an 
entirely new style. As the author says: “The royal castle 
in Cracow is above all one of the most representative 
Renaissance buildings north of the Alps, and it is proof, 
if proof is needed, of the vital power of the Florentine 
Quattrocento.” 

This is so much more valuable because it happened at 
the moment when the leadership of the Florentines in 
that field was already being overshadowed by Rome. 
Florentine influence beyond its borders was thus still 
strongly alive at the very moment when Florence itself 
was seeing its power vanish. Polish Renaissance style 
was thus entirely different from that which had been 
crystallized under Italian Renaissance influence in west- 
ern Europe, and especially in the castles of France. It 
had a strong Tuscan mark on it, to which purely local 
Polish elements added a forceful individuality. 

Another Florentine artist, Luca Berecci, carried on 
the tradition. In 1517, he presented to King Sigismund I, 
a model of a chapel which was to be built between 1519 
and 1533 by scores of Italian artists called to Poland, 
and in which the dominating influence was that of 
Brunelleschi while the decorations were due mostly to 
Giovanni Cini of Siena, a pupil of the Sienese, Lenzo 
*Marrina. 

The Sigismund Chapel in Cracow was to have a long 
and far-reaching influence during the following centuries 
—up to the XVIII—on Polish architecture, as well as on 
the architecture of the Austrian Empire, East Prussia, 
and even far away Sweden, where the tomb of King 
John III was erected after the model of that of King 
Sigismund. 

The author calls attention to the use of a particular 
feature of the decoration of Polish Renaissance buildings 
—the “parapet,” as exemplified for the first time in the 
Cracow Cloth Hall (1556), then replanned by another 
Italian architect, Padovano. 

Thus Florentine Berecci and Padovano represent the 
century of evolution which bequeathed to the world one 
of the most significant architectural styles—a Polish 
Renaissance expression of the Florentine Quattrocento 
grandeur. With the author, we cannot refrain from con- 
cluding that “Renaissance buildings in Poland, as well 
as sculpture, removed from Italian changes and the in- 
fluence of Michelangelo and Bramante, prove that the 
Florentine Renaissance need not have ended.” And we 


feel that we will only be expressing the author’s secret 
thought when we add to his conclusion the deep regret 
that such valuable monuments of the fascinating inter- 
relations, borrowings and joint treasures of the various 
countries of our old civilization had to undergo the tor- 
ture of destruction and disappearance in this barbarous 
XX Century of ours. 

We find again the name of Padovano united with that 
of the Polish architect and sculptor of the XVI Century 
—Jan Michalowicz, in the study devoted to Renaissance 
Sculpture in Poland by JERZY ZARNECKI, who was, be- 
tween 1936 and 1939, associated with the Institute of 
History of Art of Cracow University. Padovano, fol- 
lowed by Michalowicz, are the great representatives of 
sculpture of the Poland of that time. Their oeuvre is 
mostly composed of tombs for which they were commis- 
sioned by the higher clergy who, after the royal art 
patrons, were the most important in Poland at that time. 
A series of these tombs is illustrated in the article where 
the author analyzes them in detail, while here we can 
only mention their definite merit for a high ranking place 
among similar monuments left to us by the sculptors of 
Italy, France and Germany. 

ANNA MartA Mars, who worked as Assistant of His- 
tory of Art at the Institute of Slavonic Nations in Cra- 
cow, and also in the Picture Gallery at Lwow, has con- 
tributed to the issue a study of Polish Miniature Paint- 
ers in the First Half of the XVI Century. The two mini- 
ature painters whose art the author brings into full 
light both belong to the School of Cracow. The elder 
one, still of the Gothic School, is referred to as the 
“Master of the Behem Codex” because his identity “has 
not yet been firmly established.” The Behem Codex 
preserved in the library of Cracow University is his 
most famous and most important work, but a number 
of others were also to be found in Poland before the 
war. 

It is interesting to note that this artist also—as so 
many of the masters of the other fields of Polish art of 
the time—succumbed to the influence of Italy, and this 
not through personal acquaintance with Italian artists 
or through visits to Italy, but by studying Italian illu- 
minated manuscripts, of which the highly intellectual city 
of Cracow even as early as then, possessed a collection. 
It is in the same way that he received the influence of 
Flemish illuminated manuscripts. His art is thus a syn- 
thesis of the basic contemporary trends of painting, mixed 
with a native and archaic Gothic style of his own coun- 
try and his own individuality; while the second and 
younger artist of the period to whom the author refers— 
Stanislas Mogila—although coming from the : former 
artists workshop, “belonged to the new world from the 
first.” 

The author devotes more space to the study of Mogila’s 
art which is much less known that that of the Anony- 
mous Master of the Behem Codex. From the Cruci- 
fixion in the Liber Pontificalis of Erasmus Ciolek, which 
is “probably his first work,” to The Book of Hours of 
Christopher Szydlowiecki (1528-1532), in the Ambrosi- 
ana Library in Milan, he has left an impressive amount 
of Books of Hours, such as those of King Sigismund I 
(1524), in the British Museum, of Queen Bona Sforza 
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(the wife of Sigismund I) of 1527, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, etc. Not all of them are entirely of his hand, since 
the amount of work he was entrusted with forced him 
to employ many artists in his workshop whose different 
manner is apparent in the works which he signed and 
which are to be found in the big European art collec- 
tions under his name. His art deserves special attention 
as one of the very last representatives of a type of art 
—the illustration of Books of Hours—which enjoyed such 
great favor in the countries of western Europe during 
the previous century. 

Dr. STEFANIA ZAHORSKA, formerly Lecturer, Warsaw 
University, and author of many studies on Polish art, 
closes the issue with a study of Popular Trends in Pol- 
ish Renaissance Painting. It is in that article that there 
is best defined the purely Polish contribution to the evolu- 
tion of Poland’s art in the XVI Century. But there 
again was foreign influence to be found—this time not 
Italian but German, which preceded the influence of 
Italy introduced into Polish art by the artists referred to 
above. It is in the early XVI Century that German ar- 
tists came to Poland and especially to Cracow to work. 
Among them is to be found a famous name, that of 
Durer, not Albrecht, but of his brother Hans, surrounded 
by such men as Hans Suss, of Kulmbach, Anthony, of 
Breslau. The author shows, however, how “in remote 
provinces, all traditions persisted undisturbed, not only 
during the XVI but even well into the XVII Century.” 
And for her, “This explains why, in the last years of 
the XVI Century, when a wave of Catholic reaction set 
in after the Reformation, it was possible to attend a 
revival of Medieval art.” Thus the schools of Cracow 
“soon followed by the workshops of southern Poland, 
Silesia, Poznania, Pomerania, Mazovia and Lwow”’ rep- 
resent the purely Polish popular art of the period which 
for us always retains the most significant and fascina- 
ting value as the expression of a people’s true and spon- 
taneous genius. ‘The works produced by these schools” 
says the author “are—or rather were, before the present 
war—distributed throughout the whole country.” Let 
us hope that not only the monuments of the so-called 
superior art discussed in the other articles of the issue, 
but also these more humble productions of Polish artists, 
have been preserved as one of the best testimonies of the 
Polish right to national pride. 

The February issue of the same year contains an edi- 
torial article on the P. H. Lankrink’s Collection—the 
famous collection of the builder Prosper Henry Lankrink 
(1628-1692), whose initials are found on so many fa- 
mous drawings, namely by Rubens and Van Dyck, and 
whose collection was dispersed at several XVII Century 
sales. The one-page study of the main data on the man 
and his oeuvre as a collector, is followed by a repro- 
duction of the sale catalogue “of the pictures in the 
collection of Mr. Lanckrinck [sic], lately deceased .. . 
to be exposed to view at his late dwellinghouse in Covent 
Gardens from the 11th of January, 1692/3 to the 19th 
of the same month, and the sale to begin the 23rd fol- 
lowing.” This list acquires special value because of the 
generous amount of footnotes accompanying many of 
the mentioned pictures. 

This article is followed by another editorial devoted to 


The Campo Santo of Pisa Now. It is a survey of the 
state in which the famous Campo Santo—the damage to 
which “constitutes a major art disaster of the war in 
Italy’—and particularly the frescoes of the XIV and XV 
Centuries’ greatest Italian masters decorating its walls, 
were found after the occupation of Italy by the Allied 
Forces. A series of plates show the extent of the grave 
damage caused to one of the many monuments which 
became victims of the war, and also show the restora- 
tion work which, with the help of the fragments found 
on the spot, was immediately undertaken through the 
vigilance of the art personnel, which in this case col- 
laborated with the armed forces. 

An article by IoLo A. WicriaMs on Robert Hills (1769- 
1844) commemorates the centenary of the death of Robert 
Hills who was the “First secretary of what is now the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water colors, and—beyond 
that— ... a delicate painter of rustic landscapes both 
in water color and, more rarely in oils, and a sensitive 
and keenly observant draughtsman and etcher of ani- 
mals.” The article is, however, devoted mainly to Robert 
Hills’ drawings, many of which are reproduced, indicat- 
ing the very definite place the artist holds in the evolu- 
tion of British art of the early XIX Century. 

Another short study by M. H. GRANT on Richard 
Wilson’s Niobe is followed by some valuable and, as the 
subject always commands, charming, Thoughts on Henry 
Moore by N. PEVSNER. 

The editorial in the March issue lists the paintings 
and sculptures which are part of The New Kress Gift 
to the National Gallery, Washington. This is preceded 
by a short introduction stressing the value of the gift 
and the importance of some of the items included in it. 

A study by A. E. PopHAM On Some Works by Perino 
del Vaga brings to light the work of this most interest- 
ing Italian artist of the XVI Century, whose art is 
known to literature mostly, if not exclusively, through 
mention by Vasari. The author limits his analysis of 
Perino’s art to the period between the death of Raphael, 
in 1520, and Perino’s departure from Rome to Genoa, in 
1528. Although, as the author states, “Perino del Vaga 
was primarily a draughtsman and designer, secondarily 
a fresco painter and only very subsidiarily a panel paint- 
er,” he considers that a true understanding of his pic- 
torial legacy can be reached only through his drawings, 
“which have been even more neglected than his paint- 
ings.” This is what the author attempts to do—and 
achieves in a very thorough and extensive way—for the 
period he chose to study in this article. 

A fascinating article in the same issue—The Haughton 
Collection of Gandhara Sculpture, by H. BUCHTHAL—was 
brought about by the exhibition of Indian art held in 
London in 1944. 

MaTiLA Guyka, faithful to both his philosophical and 
mathematical line of thought, has written for this issue 
an article on Gothic Canons of Architecture. The idea 
of the article was nurtured in the author’s mind by a 
current war event—the battle around the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino, whose monks, as the author reminds us 
were, “safekeeping during the invasions and wars of 
the V and VII Centuries the ancient texts of Vitruvius 
and Boethius.’”’ Proceeding from “this link between the 
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Benedictine Order and the development of western ar- 
chitecture, including modern research into the canons of 
the Gothic master builders,’ the author devotes his arti- 
cle to showing that this was not the only relation that 
existed between ancient thought and Medieval art. 

In the April issue, A. E. PopHam carries on his study 
in the March issue with an article on Sogiliani and 
Perino del Vaga at Pisa. 

This is preceded by a shorter notice by OsKAR FISCHEL 
on An Unknown Holy Family by Raphael, belonging to 
the Collection of Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., “and first 
traceable in the possession of Lady Trevlyan, Nettle- 
colmbe Court, Williton, Somerset, England.” As stated 
in an editorial note, the work was studied by the great 
Raphael specialist, OsKAR FIsCHEL, in 1937, at which 
time this short notice was written by him. The death 
of DR. FISCHEL in 1939 prevented him from making a 
longer study of the masterpiece of which “no other ver- 
sion or variant... is known.” 

Another article in the same issue brings a contribution 
to the history of glass painting. It is the one on The 
Mariawald-Ashridge Glass by BERNARD RACKHAM, of 
which the first part appeared in the November, 1944 
issue of the “Burlington Magazine.” 

Among the shorter notices of this issue we wish to 
call attention to the publication by CAMPBELL DODGsON 
of An Undescribed Early Woodcut, which brought about 
the article by MARTIN WEINBERGER in a recent issue of 
the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” 

In the same issue there is a report dated January, 
1945, communicated to the “Burlington Magazine” by the 
competent Department of the War Office on The Condi- 
tion of Paintings in Italy. It supplements the article 
previously published in the same magazine on the con- 
dition of the Pisa Campo Santo frescoes. 

The editorials of the May issue are devoted to Sir 
Eric Maclagan, the then retiring Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, who is gratefully remembered by 
the art world as the head of the last International Con- 
-gress of Art History organized before the war (July- 
August, 1939), and to A Statuette From the School of 
Claus Sluter for the Victoria and Albert Museum—A St. 
John the Baptist, purchased by the Museum in 1944. 

ANTHONY BLUNT devotes an article to The Joueur de 
Vielle of Georges de La Tour—the painting in the Mu- 
seum of Nantes which had to suffer many changes of 
attribution (Murillo, Velasquez, Zurbaran the Elder, Her- 
rera, Mayno, Rizzi), before being finally ascribed to 
Georges de La Tour, first by HERMAN Voss (1931), and, 
then, by CHARLES STERLING (1934). The author adds a 
series of data not heretofore brought to light which con- 
firm and strengthen the latter attribution. 

The issue, moreover, contains an article by R. W. 
SyMoxps on The Upholstered Furniture in Knole, and a 
study by BETTY KURTH on The Iconography of the 
Wirksworth Slab, a carved stone slab which has already 
aroused some controversy, and which is here given a 
widely documented monograph. 

These are followed by an article on Two Silver Re- 
liefs by Johann Andreas Thelot, “silversmith and en- 
graver of copper plates for printing,” belonging to a 
French family from Dijon whose “fame rests almost en- 


tirely upon his activities as a silyresmith,’ and who was 
rated so highly that as the author, W. L. HiLpBURGH 
states, he was sometimes considered as “the German Cel- 
lini.” He was born in 1655 in Augsburg. 

Marcaret R. TOYNBEE, continuing the line of thought 
and research suggested by Dr. Gustav GLUCK and fol- 
lowed by Mr. Erzis K. WATERHOUSE in a short notice 
in the February, 1945 issue of the Magazine, studies The 
Early Work of Sir Peter Lely, namely the Princess Eliza- 
beth at Syon and the James, Duke of York, Princess 
Elizabeth and Henry, Duke of Gloucester, at Petworth 
house. New and valuable light is thus thrown upon the 
many problems of Sir Peter Lely’s art at its beginnings, 
and its connection with the art of Van Dyck. 

A shorter notice in the same issue is devoted by the 
well-known scholar of Byzantine art, Dr. TALBOT RICE, 
to Byzantine Icons, calling attention to “a find of the first 
importance regarding the history of the Byzantine panel 
painting . . .” announced—shortly before the war—by 
the Director of the Byzantine Museum at Athens. It 
consisted of the discovery in the famous monastery on 
Mt. Sinai of a series of some two hundred icons, all 
unrestored, and most of them in good condition, and dat- 
ing from various periods between the VI and the XV 
Centuries. The Director of the Athens Museum, Pro- 
fessor Sotiriou, intended to present a long study of the 
discovery at a Congress of Byzantine Studies which was 
to be held in Algiers in 1939 but which had to be post- 
poned indefinitely because of the tragic events of the 
year. Only a short mention of its importance has since 
then been made in “Byzantion” (XIV, 1939, fasc. I, pp. 
325-327). 

The editorial in the June issue, to be continued in an- 
other issue of the Magazine, is devoted to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ Collection of Pictures, which together with the pic- 
ture gallery of Charles I, was one of the greatest pic- 
ture collections of the XVII-XVIII Century England. 
The article which the “Burlington” publishes begins by 
giving the history of the formation of that collection 
built by one of the greatest British artists and men of 
taste. It will be followed by a “reprint of the: cata- 
logue published on the occasion of the sale of the col- 
lection, held by Messrs. Christie’s on March 11-14, 1795.” 
And it thus makes a valuable contribution to the study 
of art collections, a complete and thorough history of 
which still remains to be written, and which we have 
good reason for hoping to see published in the not-too- 
distant future by Francis HENRY TAYLOR, who, as we 
know, has been devoting much of his very limited lei- 
sure time to a wide inquiry on the subject. 

An article by R. LANGTON DouGLas in the same issue 
deals with The “Fall of Man’ by Piero di Cosimo, and 
another, as thorough and as documented a contribution 
to the history of Italian art, is made in the same issue 
by H. D. Gronau who writes on The San Pier Mag- 
giore Altarpiece: A Reconstruction; while BERNARD 
RackHAM adds to the Bramante literature a study of 
Nicola Pellipario and Bramante; and JocetyN M. C. 
ToYNBEE summarizes and brings out all the value of 
the writings of Monsieur Cumont on Roman Funerary 
Art. 

Ass1A R. VIssoN. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


CHARLES SEYMOUR, Jr. and HANNS SWARZENSKI are co-authors of the article: 4 Madonna of Humility 
and Quercia’s Early Style SN verre. à as . page 129 
During the war, Hanns Swarzenski left bis? important ne post at ihe Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton to go to Washington as Acting Curator of Sculpture in the National Gallery of Art, in the 
absence of Charles Seymour, Jr.. When the latter returned, they collaborated for several months on a new 
catalogue for the National Gallery’s sculpture. Their article in this issue sums up the work on one of the 
objects studied together. After a series of lectures at the Warburg Institute in London in the fall of this 
year, Hanns Swarzenski has returned to the Institute for Advanced Study; Charles Seymour, Jr. is now As- 
sistant Chief Curator at the National Gallery of Art. 
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OTTO BENESCH, Research Fellow in Painting and Drawing, Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, 
contributes to this issue a study of Van Dyck’s Drawings of Children . . . . page 153 
which supplements the article by Dr, Gustav Gluck on Van Dyck, Painter of Caren (published in the 
July 1943 issue of the “Gazette”) and the author’s own study of Van Dyck’s early style of drawing (pub- 
lished in: “Die Graphischen Kiinste,” Vol. 59, 1925-1926). 
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WOLFGANG BORN, who studied the history of art under Heinrich W6lffin in Munich and under Josef 
Strzygowski in Vienna was Director of Art at Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo. (1937-1944) and is now 
Assistant Professor of History of Art at the Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Among his 
contributions to our field of study should be mentioned: The Dream in Odilon Redon’s Graphic Art, The 
Graphic Conception of Goethe’s Artistic World, The Animal in the North Russian Book-Illumination, 
Gothic Painting in Austria, Ancient Forgeries of Works of Art, (Oct. 1943), etc. and, in the “Gazette”, 
Spiral Towers in Europe and Their Oriental Prototypes, “Samson and the Lion,” a Scottish Relief oh 
Iranian Affiliations, (May 1944), An Unknown Work of Ribera in St. Louis, Mo., “Christ Crowned with 
Thorns’ (April 1945). In the present issue appears his article on Az Indo-Portuguese Painting of the Late 
NICHT MCT AV mre Mt Lerten oa ee ANAT RTS RS MS ah wu ev P eel noel en ep! Page. 165 


JOHN ROTHENSTEIN, Director, Tate Gallery, Millbank, one of the most distinguished British art writers, 
sent us A Letter from Paris shortly after the Liberation, in 1945: In Memoriam, Aristide Maillol . . page 179 
The regrettable delay in its publication has, however, favored the crystallization of its lasting value as a 
living document on a recent chapter of the history of French artistic life. 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT’s new note, Again: Giovanni Bellini and Cornaro’s Gazelle . . . . page 185 
k adds to the subject an illustration and a few additional comments which had been omitted fe mistake from 
her article in the March 1946 issue of the “Gazette.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY in this issue . . . page 186 
is by DOROTHY KENT HILL, Curator of Ancient Art, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. and by 
Pror. TALBOT HAMLIN, Sao of Architecture, Columbia University, New York City. | 


- REVIEW OF REVIEWS in this issue . . . page 188 
< is by MRS. ASSIA R. VISSON, associated wath the “Gazette” since ae and Er io FE Conuit 
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